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IITHODUCTIOH 


One frequently finds that it is not the prize winners in 
preparatory schools who gO' far in later life. The standards of school- 
life in judging merit are dilxGTent from those set hy life itself. 
Tahing hut one example : 

One pupil may manage to work on the right theoretical 
principle toward the solution of a complicated mathematical prohlem : 
ho may, however, have made a mistake in the adding up of two figures 
right at the beginning of the v/ork; and its perfectly plain that, all 


the figures found as ho goes along, just as ^ 70 ll as the final result, 
vhLll ho orroncous. Yet as all tho preliminary statements, as TOll as 
all tho formulas have he on rightly used and carefully worked over, the 
pupil has a very good chance of finding his mistake looked upon vAth 
indulgence, and even of getting a tolerably good mark, as there is, in 
his work, hut a single nd stake which was caused not Toy lack of theoret- 
ical knowledge, hut by more inattentive ness. 

A similar mistake made -j n practical life would, however, 
moot vath a very diifcrcnt judgr.unt in tho case of such a calculation 
haviprto foOT. the basis of, let' us say, the Vuildlng of e bridge, in 


this case the v;ork vjould ho classified 
only the final result, and not the typo 

v/ill bo taken into consldei-aticn. 


as complotoly insuffl ciont , for 
or cause of eventual mist axes 
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Practical life roaohes ita 


the logical roaliaatlor. that cron tho sraalloet irja'ltOiTbioi} ccanot 'bo Gxcusod 
as soon as it hrings about a final roault v/hicn ie orrunoous, pcrCoct 
accuracy and reliability arc qualitioc Thich rato riiuch noro highly in real 
lifo than they do in school; this Tiov/ is boat o;rpros20d in the saying: 
"©roat things often spring from trix'J.ing oousos’'h 

Phis Introductions aims at oioaring uho path tov/ard a bettor 
comprehension of tho conditions which roigti in tho selenology of o ur 
timos. 

Profcosional astronomers arc, ho waver, fa cod by a scientific 
matorial of such Tast oxbonsion that they caniiot but devote their individ- 
ual forces to the systemablc otud;; of single objects on this field of our 
knowllodge. 


Lunar itivostigation, hcvevor, does net count among tho objects 
to which systematic study is being dovotod by p:! ufossional astrenomors; 
not only docs it count among thorn to-'dayy. but it has not counted among 
them for the last throe hundred years that have passed since the invention 
of the tolcsco'po. 

No public observatory has c!eV(jtcCi any year-long observations 
to tho Moon; only a;noto 'i.r a at ro nomo rs have granted ouch attention, and 
oven life-long worh to this field of rosoaroh. attempting to solve its 
enigmas, and putting down in boohs their obser’xrbi ons and concl'-ioions. 

Somo of those amateur ^vorhs, more cspool c.llv so the. te'-tt-'riook on tho Moon 
written a hundred years ago by Boer and M'--cdlor, have come oo win tho 
high respect of profossion.a], astronomerD and have developed into o u.r 
official lunar thoorioaf main oourcos of roforonco. To this day, peer's 
and Moodier' s booh form tho basis of O'Ur up-to-date lunar literature; 
in spccialisod astronomical literature but scant .space is allovod to 
descriptions of the Moon, yot tho opinions of those 
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r-esearoh.’-^workers who differed from M^edler, are also recorded in them. 

A justification of the tarious lunar theories, which, 
generally speaking, are completely contradictory, has already "been 
attempted in the most varied ways., but has hitherto not been successful; 
and an. explanation of the varied observations ■which contradict the 
established theories has T-.,inly been looked for. 

Yet our lunar theorie,s are — as the subsequent 
Investigations will show — one long chain of the most momentous 
fallaoies, based on inaccuracies and superficialities, that is to 
say on reasons which resemble those which aiake tho solution of the 
mathematical problem, which we have spoken of at first, an, erroneous one 

Every error has its hJ.s'fcory. 

Even the broadest river carrying large 'iressels is buf 
a tiny rivulet at its fount and origin- It is the same for grealjfSj'I^Spst, 
an initially small, and apparently unimportant mistake may become the, 
cause of unspeakable confusion. Just as a tiny drop of poison 3 ^y|^ 
anger and ruin an entire sy.gtem and a human being, thus a tiny lititle 
fallacy may imperil the fate of an entire branch of our science. 

The contradictions in lunar literature appear to be; 
inextricable' ; the solution seems to be too difficult, and no profeesh 
ional astronomer -wants to tie up his time, a-nd the -work of his life •witfcti 
a task over' which so many before him have falls d; no professiofiAl/A^ 
bmer , wishes to walk into this maze from which for hundreds of yeh;!^' hone,'.;' 
of his predecessors have fo'und a way out. 

This is 'Shortly „ expressed — the attitude df ,prbf©s.S"-,'' 
ioml astronomers with regard to lunar research, in oonsequetoce of which 
the details of lunar literature have, to this day, been left u4chep)te,sd 
by appointed specialists. 



Yet an end must te made to the uncontrolled condition of : 
lunar research and to its careless toleration of inaccuracies and super- 
ficialities! A stand must he taken against the view which has hitherto 
prevailed, according to which lunar research is a mere theoretical doctrine 
unconnected with any other hranches of natural science, and which concerne 
nobody hu-t astronomers. 

It is not a question of condemning old mistakes^ hut a ; 
matter of uncovering the sources of our errors, of retracing our steps 

hack to the cross-roads, and thence to finding and walking cn the right 
path. 

.For over two years I have, with complete abnegation and 
considerable financial sacrifices, attempted to bring authorJ.t. tive 
astronomers to pronounce a scientific verdict upon my 'remonstrances. My 
treatises have not been answered,, or at least not in a soientifio manner'; 
they have been returned or even ridiculed, 

For two precious years I have spent my time most respect- 
fully knocking at numerous doors, without any one door having, up to now, 
been opened. ' 

Astronomers are leaving me no other choice' but that of 
bringing the entire matter before the public. 

Reluctantly, and merely for the one reason that I am 
being forced into it, I am discussing things before the public — and 
in soft words — which, in the interest of astronomy, I ?/ould rather 
have brought up and settled in came ra oa:^'^tis. 

It is my firm belief that the mistakes made by astrnnom 
and their effects are cutting deep traces into the wliole of our scier 
ific li.fe, and that their clearing up .will mahe possible the explanf' 
of many other natural phenomena which ha'Ve , hitherto , appeared' ah'' 



I rherefore oonsider i i; to be my duty to make the public 
acquainted, in an easily oompreheiisiblo style, with the results of my 
resear ch-*work, thus bringing public opinion imperiously and successfully 
to raise the claim which is really a matter of course in the case of such 
an indicttoent: 

Astronomers must give a scientific 

answer! 


^ 


Vienna, Aug,ust 1936. 
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all tlie complicated and nuine?rous formulas involved and, means of a 
whole '■jorieo '*;f mathematical esamples, he demonrtrates the manner in 
which he liari achieved his results. 

Maedlei's formulas for the calculation of altitudes of 
lunar Liountains h.'.ve, fundamentally unchanged though more elaborate in 
detail, made their most j'(?03nt re-appearances in ’'''lu nar Li t era t ure” hy 
Ihorna s 1. F v. c lonal d, voj.v 41. tlr.8, year 1930/31, of the Jour na l of !£he 
B ritish A Btron offil cal A.a soci a tion , and also in Walter Ooodacre’s (the 
dlre ctoi: of the p^nar_ B^ction of the B ritish Astronomical Ass ociatio n) 
"THB loos'’’ 1931. Maealer^s map of tho 'tvToon as well as his text-book are 
based on these caleiuations of altitudes, and both works, to this day, 
serve astrenomers as basis of their lunar theories, .in spite of the 
fact that ■'mtil nov/ no generol checking of Maedler’s measurements of 
altitudoG lias taken place . 

In my /ar.i oua publications •+'), to which I hereby refer 
tho roador, I contend affairs t needier measurements of altitudes as 
wel’’. as apHlnst the real existence of lunar orators altogether, and ! 
declare all lunar theories to be false doctrines. 

r:y contentions are baaed, among other things, on. the 
following reaoonn which I oltc in the chronological, order of their , 
publication. 

1). Ihe dark spots near the Moon’s terminator, which.::; 
have been explnined. as being mo'un tain— shadows , follow other laws of 
d8velopm.ont tl.tU'. ■^•lione ^^liioh are Vfilid for the formatioh'.p^. .'Shadows *; 


+ ) ’'The hnusol dec Poupelulaneten Brde uiid luond,’’;!-:/' 
challenges that Scionce^gtvo its AmwcC T erfasser argiert 
bei der Wissenschaft eine sachltohe dntwort”'.- "In open Letter to 
the Astronomers of ail Countries".- 



2) . Those dark spots are also visible in places on the 
Moon where, if they were really shadows, they would be out of the sight- 
line from our earth; and on the other hand they do not appear in places 
where, were they really mountain-shadows, they could not fail to be 
visible . 

3) . Feither altitudes nor depths of craters can be 
figured out by the mounteun-shadows visible from our earth, as we can 
never know whether the shadow is not being shortened by falling upon a 
steep incline. 

Feither these reasonings nor a series of other objections 
against the scientific theories about the lunar craters have hitherto met 
with any unders tanding among the ranks of professional astronomers. 

This caused me to investigate and put to the test the 
whole of the important Imiar literature in order to find out where lies 
the root of all these mistakes, and I arrived at the following results: 

Bef. ore Maedler’s tine, as he and other authoritative 
astronomers have emphasized, lunar science in its entirety was nothing 
but patchwork and chaos, into which Maedler put order. Maedler created 
a foundation on which further building was possible, and on which 
further building has al.so been done. Fobody has. hitherto dared to 
doubt, let alone to shake these foundations created by Maedler. 

I therefore cane to realize that it was necessary for 
my arguments to look for the initial mistake In Maedler’ s foundation 
itself. 

In his book MO FD”, published in 1912, professor 

Franz mentions the fact that Maedler has carried out his 1095 measur'-, 
ements of altitudes "slwost without revising them”. This statement of 
Professor Franz’, which is nothing less than laudatory for Maedler/ Is 
not, however, in the way it is expressed, in accordance with thd 



which result from the detailed statements as published in iTaedler's text 
130 ok 

Maedler^s measurements of altitudes, which I shall, 
on, put thicugh a critical test, have not been generally checked 
up to this day. Occasional individual checkings resulted in markedly 
divergent figures for altitudes; lunar literature, to which these 
divergences are well known, has. with various motivations, attempted 
to bridge them over without, however, according them any particular 
importance. But just recently, in Walter goodaore/ s iinmuT (1931) 
that is to say, from an authoritative quarter, the view has been ex- 
pressed thatr ''Ii!?.^ar_measi^es_^f_Beer_a^^^^ made with a telescope 

too small for the purpose, cannot be regarded as more than approximate, 
in the interest of selenography generally, tl^J;ime_is__funyj^pe for 
someone with adequate equipment and experience to r e-m easure all these 

result of such an effort would discover many errors in the 
measures now so generally accepted." 

These critics of Maedler's did not, however, think of 
the fact that Kaedler’s map of the Moon and ira,edler*s book ”IER MOWD" 
which both have become the standard works of lunar literature, are based 

on these very measiirements of altitudes whose dependability is now being 
called in question. 

Maedler’s fame as the greatest authority in the field of 
selenology is not least based on his conscientious publication of his 
working-methods and of all details of his measurements and calculations,* 
but, regrettably enough, this great conscientiousness has given astron- 
omers cause to grant a whole— sale, hypnotic admiration to Kaedler’s 
work_s without checking up in a critical spirit whether.or hot they,' 
actually deserve their fame. For even the greatest oonsoientibushes^ 
may be part of the oharactei of any order-lo vj.'ng person, whilei 
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thorouglinees presupposes high mental talents. 

But it is not only Professoif Franz Or the vrellknown 
TJho 

astronomer Philipp Fauth/ With the whole of Gerinan literature on the 
subject, pay so high a tribute to ifaedler ahd follow him blindly: the 

Inter na tional literature on astronomy and thp Moon f or the past 
htmdre d years has st o od opnipletely, under thd influen ce o f ^kaedler and of 
German disciples and followers . 3?ke iedding English selenologist 
Walter Gobdacre in his boot "THE MOOr’ (1931) for instance, writes’ about 
the influence which Maedler has exercised upon subsequent lunar Research 
as follows: "The publication of Maedler *3 f i ne w ork instead of stimul- 
ating other to carry the matter further, seems to have had a paralyzing 

. » 

effect on selenography, as observers began to turn their attention to 
other fields of astronomy under the mistaken idea that the last word in 
this field of research has been spoken and the subject exhausted", "it 
will have been noticed that so far the progress of our knowledge of the 

Moon’s surface must be placed largely, if not wholly , to the credit of 

continental observers, more particularly to the German ast r onom ers’^ . 

The authority of Maedler is to this day so great also 
in English special literature that even Goodaore has not been able to 
free himself from it, for although Goodaore proposes a broad and general 
check up on Maedler ’s calculations, he has left this important and oomr 
paratively simple job to others, and to the future. Instead of under- 
taking it himself or at least having it carried put under hiS guidance. 

As the first reason for my refutal of the luiiar crater 
theory I state the fact that the phases of development of the dark spots 
near the terminator, that is to say of the alleged mountain-shadows, are 
irreoonoilable with the laws of nature which govern the formation of 

shadows; it is true that the phases of the dark spots do develop ia the 
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way determined by a law of nature in so far as they re-appear in the same 
manner duhing the next Similar phase of the Moon; but they db not follow 
that law which lies at the basis of shadov^-formation. For, while in 
mountainous regions shadows actually do not completely vanish until the 
Sun approaches the zenith, the dark spcitS near the terminator shrink or 
grow very, quickly at periods when the Sun must yet be but very little ■ 
above the horizon of the lunar landscape concerned. For thid reason it 
has become nedessary to investigate how ifaedler arrived at those 1095 
measurements of ’’shadows” already mentioned, the corresponding altitudes 
for which have become ihe basis of the entire lunar literature of our day. 

It had to be investigated whether Maedler himself did 
not fall a victim to a fatal mistake in his reasoning caused by sugges- 
tion, and for this purpose I have systematically arranged kaedler’s 
measurements of altitudes in accordance with various points of view. 

SPhe following results have been obtained; 

Out of 1095 measurements the angle of elevation of the 

Sun above the horizon of the mountain was the following: 

% degree to 5 degrees 491 measurements 

5 degrees to lo degrees 485 measurements 

10 degrees to 15 degrees 109 measurements 

15 degrees to 20 degrees 8 measurements 

20 degrees to 24 degrees '2 measurements 

Total 1095 measurements 

It results from this compilation that all measurements: 
b:t ’’shadows" Were made near or at the terminaitoii tkis bein| a natural, 
consequence bf the phenomenon that, when the huh f i be s higher, 
dark spots on the Moon are not existent. 

Altogether 253 individually named, lunar formations have 
been measured. In comparing this figure with the entire amount of measur- 
ements, one. might think that four measurements of every formation had, 





on an average, 1)0611 ttMertalcen. this is not the ease, on the one 
hand for the reason that the Eastern and Western walls were measured 
separately, and showed different altitudes; ahd^ furthermore, "because 
the measuremehts ooncern in part the altitude of the outer, and in part 
that of the ihner slopes. Then, as Maedler assumes, many of the forma- 
tions measured have several summits or craterlets, upon whidh Maedler, 
beside the nanie of the prinoipal formation, has conferred Greeh or Latin 
letters as signs of recognition. Nonetheless one may pick about 110 
measurements 6Ut of the 1095 which show that they were meant by Maedler 
to be re -measurements, that is to say a checking-up on his own work. 

61 of these re-measurements did noi ih the least tally with the , first 
measurements. The way in which Maedler comments upon this and finds .a 
way out is typical. Here are some out of many examples: 

No. 2: "Uncertain in consequence of the considerable 
angle of elevation" . 

No. 6: "The unevenness of the territory accounts for 
the difference". 

No. 7; "of. 154 and £46. These latter measurements were 
made under more favotirable oiroums tanoes than 
the two former ones". 

No, 22: "of. 312. Both measurements made under rather 
unfavourable circumstances". 

No. £6: "..to be considered as an experiment only". 

No. 39: "of. 958. The slope towards the West is muoh 
more considerable". 

No. 50: "Incompatible with 104". 

No. 10 6 and 107: "Both figures probab3*7 "^oo hlgh”.i 

No. 137: "Must be rejected, cf 67o".: 
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lfo.181: "IncompatiMe with 618, which ik probably due to 
an erroa?*’. 

No. 18 8: "cf.ESl; 390 must certainly be :^ejected’*. 

No. 828: ’’Unfavourable circumstances”. 

N0.2E6: ’’Certainly a mistake". 

No. 295: "Incompatible with 554". 

No. 316: "cf.33o, which measurement is to be preferred". 

and so forth. 

OPhe remaining 49 of Kaedler’s above-mentioned llo re- 
measurements yield figures of altitudes which at least come near those 
of the first measurements; now it is important to state the fact that in 
the large majority of these re -measurements, that is to say in 37 oases, 
the very same Sun’s angle of elevation as for the first measurement had 
been chosen; in other words , the two measurements were taken during 
identical lunar phases, one almost might suppose that in many oases 
Maedler actually waited for the return of the same phase in order to 
undertake his measurements, for the reason of his having observed that 

in this way concordance with the first measurement was more easily 
achieved. 

A statistical survey of Maedler ’a measurements of "shadows" I 
and "altitudes", however, gives an uncannily alarming picture of the care- ? 
lessness with which Maedler handled these Important tasks, medler began id 
work on his measurements on June3e, 1852 and completed them on April 25, 
1836 ;but in the course of these 1394 days and nights he devoted only lip 
nights to his work on measurements , and if one adds up the time which he i 
gave to his measurements of shadows during a period of almost four year'*,‘ 
one arrives at the very small figure of only IpB hours, rh those 108 
hours, that is to say one hotir per night of observation 'on an averUj^', 
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he measured 1095 lengths of ’’shadows", that is to say he measured 10 
shadows per hour on an average, or one formation in six minutes. But one 
must still count out the working-pauses. In many oases he found E to 3 
minutes sufficient for the measurement of a formation. Qn April 5, 1833, 
for instance, he quickly measured 8 formations, one after another, within 
16 minutes; exactly one formation every two minutes; ,yet as three quanti- 
ties had to he measured and noted for every formation, that is to say: 

1) . Distance from terminator to point casting shadqw 

2) . listanoe of point casting shadow from cusp 

3 ) . Length of shadow, 

Maedler managed to carry out 8 times _3, that is to say 24 measurements 
with all the necessary manipulations and changes of position at his 
primitive telescope, and thus for each measurement only the excessively 
short time of 40 seconds is allowed. At such a rate which precludes all 
possihilities of checking up on his own work, Maedler worked on his 
measurements sometimes for a little shorter, sometimes for a little 
longer time, hut at the utmost 2 to 3 hours in one night; then, with 
a rigid formula, and taking as foundation these carelessly observed, 
undhecked and entirely independable figures based on a single measur- 
ement, he figured out the altitudes of the craters down to one tola e . 
i.e* 1,94 meter; in this manner conveying to his colleagues that fatal 
Irhpression of great accuracy and dependability. 

Only one exception to the duration of measufement .work 
da.li be aooertained in all these llo nights of Maedler’s obSer^tioh; 
thrse are ihe two successive nights of Ootobeh 19, and October 20^ 1834, 
in the course of both of which Maedler made a pause of 5 hqure! after his 
first hour of measurements, and then worked for one mof© 'hour* Quit© 
prisingly these two measurements separate aa they are ih point ‘of time; 
alldw of an ample and, as we later shall see , a bewiildering posslb'ifitj 
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of olieclcing up on the degree to which Maedler was an investigator who 
could claim to be taken seriously. For it happens that for these two 
nights of observation we find among Maedler measurements of shadows 
0^ SIFGrlE G&SE in which Maedler has re-measured the same formation 
several times after a few hours of observation; these are his measurements 
475, 489, 506 and 512 of crater ’’Vlaoq 0**- 

This comprehensive possibility of checking up on 
Maedler ’s manner and method of work must be discussed at some length. 

The data from Maedler ^s journal of observation which 
are of interest to us run as follow: 

Fr. late Time of length of shadow Sun^s angle of Altitude in 




measurement 



Elevation 

toises 

475 

Oct. 19. 1834 

9.22 

0.126 

5 

degrees 

14’ 

•1162 

W 

489 

Oct. 19. 1834 

15.47 

0^277 

4 

degrees 

17’ 

1627 

w 

506 

Oct. 20. 1834 

10.21 

0.165 

6 

degrees 

31’ 

1343 

w 

512 

Oct. 20. 1834 

16.30 

0.365 

4 

degrees 

53’ ’ 

1803 

w 


Now what conclusion do.es Maedler draw from these great 
differences of altitude? Quite simply he says in a footnote to Nr. 475: 
’’The measurement 489 is more dependable, and probably also oorrespohds 
to another point of the edge; also of. 506 and 512”. And in his text'- 
book in which on the basis of these measurements of altitudes* through 
more than 200 large-size pages he describes over 250 lunar formatiohs 
with the greatest olearneas and imagination, and with as many details 
as he might in the case nf any familiar terrestrial landscape, Maedlar 
says about the TLaoq: "At d the altitude of the rihg^mountaih 
1342 toieea and, opposite, at b, to 1590 tolscs adcording 
from three measurements, with which a fourth, which reswltad 
toises, cannot well be considered as compatible and also pro 
not apply to b, but to some point further south." 

We aay therefore summarize as, fplldws ; 




liaedlet, has, for the very same point, found four diff- 
erent figures of altitude, i.e. 1162, 1627, 1343, and 1803 toises and he 
^eals with then in the following manner: 

1) . He arbitrarily eliminatefe the first figure. 

2) . He arbitrarily takes a toedium from the latter three 
very divergent figures. 

3) . He arbitrarily declares this last figure to be the 

rlglit altitude . 

4) . He gives an entirely arbitrary explanation as to the 
alleged insignificance of the first figure. 

But this chance of following Maedler’s traces yields 
even further enlightment . The matter treated now is the waning Moon, that 
is to say, from the point of view of the lunar landscape concerned, the 
sun-set, during the course of which the Sun’s angle of elevation is con- 
stantly decreasing, and the shadows must, consequently, be constantly 
growing. Sow what does Maedler discover in the way of the sequence of- 
developments? 

1) . Sun’s angles of elevation 50l4’, 4®!*?*, 6®31’, 4®^53* 

4 

2) . length of shadows 0.126, 0.277,0.166, 0.565. 

It is absolutely incomprehensible how, in the oase of 

the third measurement, which took places about 19 hours of observation 
laber than the second, the Sun’s angle of elevation could be larger than 
in the oase of the second measurement, and also how the length of the 
shadow in the oase of this third measurement, during sun-set, pould haye 
been shorter than it was 19 hours before, on the occasion of the second 
meaeurement. According to the Bible Joshua was able to atbp the Stm 
its course; but Maedler would like to go even further, and command the 
Sun to wander ba ck wards , though for a, short time otnly* for the next, the 
fotirth among Maedler’s measurements, ; again shows a reduction of the Sun’s 
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angle of elevation and an increase 6f the shadow's lengtii. 

The time intervals between the takings of Maedler's firs 
measurements and the subsequent ones were, in the cases bf all other moo 
spots, mostly several months, sometimes even several years. For instance 
Maedler calculated the hight of the "Claviua" crater on the basis of a 
mean betv/een five measurements tahen respectively on the follbwing dates 
29/3/I833, 20/1E/1833, 7/4/I&35 and 6/5/1835, on whibh last date he took 
two measurements at one hour's interval from each other. He writes there 
anent: ’'In five measurements we obtained E866, 2784, 2969, 2348 ^nd 2180 
therefore on an average 2629 toises". This average rednning of Maedler 
gives us an opportunity to catch a further glimpse of the incredibly 
negligent and arbitrary manner in which he played around with figures. 
There are here as many mistakes he used figures. 

1) . The altitude of 2866 toises refers to another point/ 
and is therefore false. 

2) . As against that, Maedler has overlooked a measuremen 
of 1972 toises taken on 17/4/1834. 

3) . The third measurement does not figure out at 2969 
toises as Maedler states, but, according to his journal of observations,! 
1969 toises, that is precisely one thousand toises less.' 

4) . The last two measurements are not 2340 and 2180 
toises, as stated, but, in the correct order, 2179 and 2345. 

5) . It follows obviously that these figures would 
produce en entirely different mean figure. 

It is impossible to oritioise too stegnly so lighthearte! 
a compilation of figures. 

The possibility for later measurerasntfi within the same 
phase was in many oases not dependent only on Maectler*a own volition, bu 
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on oircumstances the interpietation of which by Mae die r suggests the 
following variation of iDante's ctuotation: ’’Abandon astonishment^ all ye 
who ente r he re ! ” 

Maedler observed that a large number of moon-formations 
could not be found again in later months in the same places even in the 
same phases; other formations are, despite the most careful observation, 
only to be found again after the lapse of months, years or even decades. 

Since the so-called shadow-measurements were always made 
nearest the terminator, it follows that Maedler’ s search for the re- 
appearance of these shadows always premised the same or a similar posi- 
tion of the Sun in the following months or years. It is natural further- 
more, that Maedler should have always^ striven to pursue and observe these 
often self -named "craters” which he had measured and_ described near the 
terminator, throughout the succeeding phases. But what did he in actual 
fact see in most cases at these points of the Moon when the Sun stood 
higher, or even In the following night? Sometimes there was only a lighter 
spot of light at the place where Maedler had measured a "crater" at the 
time when it was near the terminator; mostly however it happened that the 
place in <iuestton was not to be picked out at all from its surroundings, 

which when the Sun stood higher, were equally light. 

This caused Maedler some astonishment, which he vents 
in his text-book repeatedly in vivid terms, but he sought and found for 
every such occurrence some explanation, mostly of a problematical nature., 
He did not seem to mind when his explanations were in contradiction with 
each other. For all such contradlotions he also sought explanation; 
the only thing he did not take into consideration in this matter was the 
Moon’s surface taken as a wh;?. . One can truly s^y that he was so taken 
with the trees that he failed to see the forest! His work numbers 400 
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pages, but oiie may seartih them in "vain for a clear indication of the way 
In which he had really seen the Mobh as a sober observer. Some idea of 
bhe way in which he did see it may be gathered from dertain individual 
observations dispersed here and there among his 350 ddd descriptions of 
"craters" strewn in the text as tin;^ specks of gold blown into mighty 
veins of coarser mineral. Among sudh, the following offer joints of 
interest; 

Page ; / 

399: "The fact that the gigantic wall of Clavius does not reveal 

itself in a full Moon through the slightest variation of 
light, is apt to set' us wondering". 

320: "Under a low Sun, all points of light appear as hills, but 
not in the shape just described". 

317: "We have never seen these above mentidii^d 57 craters of 
this Mare all simultaneously". 

282: "We can cite the fifsi observation of Several hundred 

objects on the Mooned surface, but this does not give us 
the right to use that as evidence for the bold hypothesis 
of a new formation". 

284: "In the course of various lunar phases one may observe 
entirely different appearances of this region". 

390: "It 7 <rxll be but rarely possible to see these hills and 
never all of them distinctly and s^ipialtaneously". 

297: "One would in vain seek to recognize this entire lunar 
landscape by full Moon". 

388: "By full Moon neither Meander nor any of its environs 
can be perceived". 

42: " By high light most _of_the points dthefwise easily me as ur - 
able on t he Mo on^s entire disk a re either no t_vlsibl^_,at_aU, 
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or thus faintly, that no measiiremen t s can be undertaken ” . 

213: ’’Only 2 out of the 5 summits are visible by full Moon; these 

are, however, conditions which are quite habitual on t he Mo on*’. 

239/240: ’* ¥e could point, to a large number of formations on the 
Moofi’s disk which have been dis cove red b y none o f our pre- 
decessors; but we do not wish that , If in the .future forma - 
tiohs were yet to be dispovered, one would, fl'^ the fact 
of their not having been marked pn oiir map, , immediately 
jump to the conclusion that the se were ne w f orinat ions ’* i 

206: "In the case of all the small er craters on the IToon*s 

surface it is a fact that they are visi b le neither at a 
ve ry great, no r oj; a ve ry s mall distanc e fr om the 
terminator " . 

282: "Examine this region on the map and judge for yoxirselves 

I 

whether under such circumstances one could lay but the 
slightest weight on the failure to perceive a crater". 

288: "The perception of such very faint objects is possible only 
under such very favourable conditions that years may pass 
without these conditions repeating themselves". 

327: "on ITovember 19, 1832, we distinctly observed the breaking 
up of that ridge of lights (" lichtrueoheh " ) which make up 
the Wargentins Wall. On 3 . , 1833, 5 mineral veins 

sente d themselves of which, howeve», no trace was left 
after another 10 hours; we have caught glimpses of them 
several times later on, but always for ver^ brief time s 
only" . 

341: ’’One is confronted with a conspioipts:':urater-ring; . yet^.■^ 
the following evening one 
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3d5 ; ^* One ma^t s urmise; "but ne'P^ er aot-gall y donc lu de a greater 
height 6f t h e mo im tai n or cra t er- wa lls, ri^ y, not e ven their 
veyy eatistence, froifl a stronger b right s^o t perceived by 
full Ifodhl and it iS just as impossibl e ♦ Inver tedly, to 
de f iae whether and how a lunair formation^, which presents 
this or that appearance during . the phased, will looh hy 

I , , 

full Mboh^ ’ . 

236: "He who would look for these tilo\ihtain-*r‘anges by full kdon 

or merely at a distance of rtore than 12 to 15 degrees from 
the terminator, would find nothing". 

383: "Altogether, there are many bright spots to be seen by full 
Moon, yet with most of them it is very difficult to define- 
to which formation they actually correspond". 

358: "Observations in this region require favourable atmospheric > 
conditions" . 

349: "One must, in order to make observations, choose a time when 
the Sun has come to an angle of elevation of but 3 to, 4 
degrees, or the very time of sunrise or sunset". 

349: "... vifhich can really be perceived clearly and separately 
at suh-se t only" . 

386: "... how extraordinarily great are the changes that depend 
solely on the illumination" . 

397: "... that the hills completely disappear under a higher 
light”. 

291: " As soon as the mountain-shadows begin to appear in some 

region, the bright rays disappear; and vice versa . As soon 
as the system of the bright rays has developed, not even '::':i: 

' the slightest trace of the highest ring^mountain s is to be ! 
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page* 

t 9 even witli the help of the most thorough knowledge 

uf the Idoalitj^'", ; , . 

This compilation clearly shows that Maedler, within one 
month of observation, saw each moon-spot in every night of observation 
differently, and further that in all regions on the Moon's surface a 
monthly and daily change takes place according to a law of natxire ; in 
subsbguent months these periodic changes are repeated in a similar , but 
never in an identical manner . Since, however, Maedler determinedly stuck 
to his traditional crater thebiries, he sought for an explanation of 
these various , totally contradictory results of his observations, not 
on the Moon itself, but elsewhere. Once it was the disturhance of the 
terrestrial atmosphere which was to blame; sometimes the changes were 
ascribed to unfavourable or altered effects of the illumination; then 
again to the libration. And when Maedler found thht he had exhausted 
his supply of hypotheses, he sought a way out by confessing, — as for 
Instance in the case of the bright rays - that he was confronted with 
an as yet unravelled mystery. Yet, although he defended with lending 
obstinacy the theory of the Moon’s disk hieing a rigid, lifeless planet- 
ary surface, strewn with craters, and thundered with biting orii^icisms 
against those selenologists who believed to have observed actual chang- ^ 
ea on the Moon, his conscience seems somewhat to have bothered him. For, 
in the concluding passages of his voluminous text-book, he writes that 
future selenologists should not altogether rule out the question of the 
possibility of actual physical alterations taking place on the Mnon-s 
surface, fhis is another one of the blatant instances of a total lack 
of logical thinking , and -of M ae die r ’ s all pshe d me,th od_^ij!££^. > ^i^hlch 
did not look for the iron inter-working laws of nature that govern 
those facts, nor attempt to uncover or to sense the relations be (.we 



■fclnie most obTioiis of these divergencies of Ms oliservations ^ results. 

There is, however, cne esicuse which oan he made for Maedleh himSelf, 
though it does not aiiply to his modern successors: Maedler saw^ on, the 
Mocn, a luifiihous surface, and, in the lights of the science of those 
days, that surface could he hut a s olid light-reflecting body, cathodes* 
rays were uiohnown a hundred years ago; luminous gases were uiithought of, 
and it was, for insta.nce , assiuaed that the t^un’s visible surface must be 
in a condition of liquid fire. Maedler could not, help looking upon the 
Moon with the blinkers necessitated by the limited scientific knowledge 
cf his days. 

This treatise .must, however, limit itself to the clearing 
up of the origin of the Scientific Tale of the Moon, withoulj proceeding 
to expose its nearly uiaglc, hyx.nQtic and bli nd ing force, in consequence 
of which this fable the true nature cf which remained unknown -r-,. 
robed in the garb of scientific truth, was able to oaus.e 
confusion through a hundred years. One’s type-writer would .1?^ if one, 
were tn use it to criticise , ii'i detail, all the nonsense which has, 
during this space of time, been written or copied With regard to the 
Moon. Evidence shows that even the m.qst high ly reputed astronpmers of 
the past century, and with them the entire specialise d literature on 
that subject, have not only thoughtloesly followed and often misquoted 
Mftedler, t^at that they have, to his errors, added an immense number of 
errors of their own. In most cases these are errors r4 the 
ive kind, which are in contradiction to facta quite ea-ay.of P^bof; they 
hear witness of the greatest eup eyficlaj.ity , not to say 
to an almost inG redible lack of a ctual kn. wlodge - P'i?ovos the, 

failure to undertake but the least independen t and ser:i,pns r8sea«roh- 
work in selenology. This has to be stated in order to make oomprehens- 
ihle , at least to a certain degree, the regrettable fact that t Ms fable 





aliout the Moon has endured to this day. 

Professor I Jr. Julius Franz, director of the Breslau 
Qhservatory , twice over, In his book ” I)ER MOIO) ” (1912 ) falsely states 
the Moon's time of rotation round its own axis — • that is to say a 


inat^aematioally determined period — to be one synodic month, l.e. 29.5 
terrestrial days; instead of one siderio month, l.e. 27.3 terrestrial 
ds"'. other professional astronomers make precisely the same error also; 


they have, apparently, simply copied it. Yet another example: In 
Professor Franz’ text-hook ’’ lEH HOCT’ , which enjoys the reputation 
of being a standard-work in specialized literature, we find the foll- 
owing compilation of Maedler’s calculation of altitudes: 

"Maedler undertook 1095 measurements of mountain- 
summits; these refer, almost without repetition, to different summits. 
Phe altitudH was figured out on the basis of the length thrown, by the 
shadow, on the surroundings. Yhus he reached, among others, the 


following results; 


1 summit of over 
6 summits of from 
21 summits of from 
82 summits of from 
104 summits of from 
289 summits of from 
320 summits of from 
192 summits below 


7O0d meters 
6000 to 7000 meters 
5000 to 6000 meters 
4000 to 5000 meters 
3000 to 4000 meters 
2000 to 3000 meters 
1000 to 2000 meters 
1000 meters 


1095 summits in all.” 


It is instructive to note that professor Franz h?ks 
adopted the simple procedure of adding together all of Kaedler s calcu 
ations first measurements and re-measurements helter-skelter, even where 
they apply to one and the same crater, and thus reaches the bold, hut 
juAt^Jalse conclusion that Maedler measured 1096 summits distributed; 
as indicated over the various groups. 
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But Professoit Frauar* TSof'lt on the Moon, in its own turn, 

now Serves to-^das^’s astronomers as one of the sources cf mstterial in their 
descriptions uf the Moon; thus Professor Br.K. G-raff, direotor of the 
Yjehna ohservatory , also quotes passages from this work. In his higMy 
scientific hook ^^ gRUlBHISS HSR ASTRO PHYSIEl ” (1928 ) Professor Dr. Graff 
writes as follows with reference to lunar ”mountain-ranges”, /'^mountain-' 
shadows”, and ^measurements of altitudes"; " All formations on the Moon’s 
surface appear at all times (!) clearly and sharply defined, with very 
dark, almost hlack shadows. The altitude of these lunar mountains can he 
figured out hy means of trigonometrical calculations based on the length 
of the shadows according to the respective (!) position of the Sun". 

These are statements the inaccuracy of which is apparent 
even to the simplest minded observer; when one finds them in serious 
scientific standard works that serve as text-books for this branch of 
science , it becomes conceivable how it has been possible for this 
fa noiful ta le of t he Moon to mai nta in itself for such an incredib ly 
and one comes t o understand the bou n dless c onfusion in the 
whole of lunar literature . 

Taking it all in all, one may say; 

The coming into existence, the growth and the de- 
crease of the fatal dark spots near the Moon’s terminator which have 
so fatally been deolared to be mountain— shadows , does occur in a manner 
determined by law, that is to say in accordance with a law of p.ature ; 
but not with that particular law which governs the' formation of mountainr 
shadows. 

The proof for this statement can be given during any 
of the Moon’s phases, waxing or waning, that is to say almost daily; 
all that is required is to measure these alleged mountain— shadows 




belonging to one and the same formation every half hour or hour through- 
out one night, or dtiring two consecutive nights according to the 
Maoibnald or to the Maedler methods and from these figures to calculate' 
the altitudes. It will than be found that these check-measurements yield 
divergent figures for the identical alleged crater altitude, that is to 
say: 

1) . When the Moon is in its waxing phase, and the 
’’shadows” are shortening, along with the shrinking of these ’’slmdows” 
there will be a progressive decrease of the alleged ’’altitudes” from 
measurement to measurement and they will finally come down to a mere 
fraction of the altitude calculated at first. 

E), In the Moon’s waning phase, when the ’^shadows” are 
lengthening, the subsequent measurements will yield a progressive rise 
cf the figures for the ’’altitude” of the alleged ”oraters” until finally 
the altitude found by the last measurements will be a multiple of that 
resulting from the first measurement of the narrow "shadow" at the 
beginning of its existence . 

Very marked divergences in the figures for altitudes 
when measurements were made at different times have, already resulted 
from Maedler’s various re-measuremehts . It was Maedler ’s duty as an 
investigator to find out the reason for these divergences by renewed 
and frequent measurements. He has light-heartedly omitted this and as 
to the doubts that have arisen, he has arbitrarily dope away with them 
by way of hypotheses — a thing completely unpermissible for a scientist 
one time he took it that one or the other of his measurements had been 
unreliable and should therefore be rejected; another time he s'app^.g,^ 
that the markedly divergent "altitude” of the crater ailght concern 
another peak of the moiintain, and in a third case b® calculated a 



meditun altitude of a crater, froiii completely contradictory fi^aires. But 
never once did Maedlei: start out on the 'path which, in shoh a situation, 
would have been the only right one for him to take: that of repeating his 
measurements again and again whenever ei case was doubtful, until the 
cause of the discrepancies would be revealed; for Maedler took over with- 
out examining thein all the false thedriee of his predecessors according 
to which from the alleged lengths of shadows in every stage of their de- 
•t^eloimient the fight altitude Cf the mountain coUld ‘ie foiind b^ daloUlat- 
ion, Maedler did hot realize the fact that different lengths of "shadows’* 
tn the same spbt of the Moon must yield diffeferit ♦'altitudes" ^ and simply 
picked out one single, accidental stage of deveidpiiient of the length df 
"shadows'" oh the basis of which he then calculated his *’exact" altitude 
of mountains. Thus did, on paper , the first crater come into existence, 
thus did hundfeds of such craters come into ekiStehcev ring-mcxin tains, 
oraterlets, and so forth, and all of those Maedlet drSw together in a 
circle, in carefully measured distances and sizes, a:;d named that circle 
a Map of the Moon. Than Maedler imagined how the mountains on the Moon 
should be approximately shaped if the moon-spots which appear with 
periodic alterations on the Moon’s disk in the various phases had 
edges with slopes as high and low as he had figured out; than, with 
a descriptive talent worthy of a practised novelist, he described the 
individual craters and regions on the Moon as they appeared to his 
mind’s e^e, the product of pure imagination. 

The old tradition of the Moon’s craters was taken over 
by Maedler himself as an intangible dogma , and he hammered, siiuefezed. 
screwed and stamped Ms observations of itany yfear^ into this Procrustean 
bed; wherever hie nufeeirdiis and feally ju^t o'fesfef vat loiib were cont ra- 
dictory to the traditional thesi s, he falsified them by so p hisms, .^ i n 
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order to rob them of* any Impulsive fo rce against tlie crater the ory , or to 
deprive them of apparent significance. And thus hy his work, and hy posinj 
and being for a hundred years accepted as the authorized organiser &f 
lunar research, he strengthened human belief in a false doctrine, a 
doctrine which belongs among scienoe’s most phantastlo ixan -Qulxoterle s . 

It may presumably be taken for granted that, in con- 
sequence of my publications, numerous astronomers and observatories in 
the_ entire world are busily making re-measurements of lengths of 
^’shadows" and calculations of "altitudes”, and it may be hoped that 
study of the Moon will now soon be carried on with scientific earnest- 
ness and a thorough spirit of investigation, and that, in consequence, 
the theory of moon-sraters v^ill be recognised to be absurd. 

It will then be possible, by parallel comparative 
reasonings, to examine and arrive to an understanding of some natural 
prccesses on our earth which have so far defied the efforts of in- 
vestigators in determining their purposes and relations. 
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Chaptel* II. 

ABOUT THE HISTORY OP SEE SOIEMIIPIC TALE OF THE MbOH 


” The Mappa selenographica of Beer and Ilaedler appeared 
in four parts in 1834-1836 and is, to this day, the best and clearest map 
of the Moon which we possess. A thorough orientation on the Moon was made 
possible by it, and endeo. the former state of confusion caused by the 
older maps, where frequently the case occurred that it was not possible 
to find objects drawn on the maps through the telescope. It is true to 
nature everywhere, e^ccept in the case of some landscapes which are close 
to the edge, and therefore difficult. The text-hooh by Beer 

and Maedler appeared in 1837, with detailed descriptions of the lunhr 
landscape, and m^y be called a classic.” 

This verdict on Beer’s and Maedler’s work, called 
’’Khedler” for short, is a literal quotation from the book " PER MOMD ” 
by the college Professor Er. Franz, director of the Breslau observatory, 
who is said to be the greatest expert on lunar science among Gferman 
professional astronomers of the ZZ. Century, and whose verdict on 
Maedler has consequently become, generally speaking, a common estate 
of our own day’s lunar literature. 

Maedler ’s book rests in the libraries as peacefully as 
the sleeping beauty in her castle, and professional astronomers, or 
those who aim at becoming professional astronomers have just a little 
interest for it as they have for any practical observation of the Moon. 
Of course this book does not count among the prescribed university text> 
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"bboke, as those latter ones are written by contemporary oollege pro- 
fessors; Maedler’s book is only mentioned in those books in about the 
same vein as it is mentioned in ?rof . Franz' book on the Moon. 

Yet Prof. Franz’ book on the Moon contains several 
proofs ok the fact that Prbf. Franz has not even carefully read this 
book of Maedler’s, to which he accords such high praise, from the first 

to the Idst linei He has, for instance, as has already been mentioned in 

1 . ■ , ! 

chapter I., published a completely false survey of Maedler’s meo.suremehts 

of altitudes. Franz might also have avoided the mistake of giving the 
Moon’s time of rotation as One synodical month if he had really Care- 
fully studied his ’’Maedlef”; for Maedler, in a chapteir devoted i'o the 
subject, states the time of rotation qhite correctly as being one sideral 
month. Franz also contradicts Maedler strongly on various points con- 
cerning other fundamental questions thus revealing his own ignorance 
of Maedler ’s views t 

■tin aiatmih^ laxity and an incredible lack of under- 
standing fof the necessity of doing predise work can be traced ail 
through lunar literature in its totality. Prof. Franz' verdict on 
Maedler becomes devoid of any scientific value the moment it can be 
proved that Prof. Franz did not even thoroughly know Maedler' s text- 
book. 

To professional astronomers, without excepting even 
Prof. Franz, Kaedler’s book on the Moon has become at its best a kind 
of work of reference, something like an encyclopedia which nobody, even 
thinks of reading carefully from the first to the last page. Astronomers 
had, and have to this day no idea how worth their while it would have 
been to have undertaken this labor, keeping, at the same time, their 
own liberty of judgment. 

The best of living English selenologists, direcbby: 
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¥. ^oodacre writes in ’’TH-R MOOF' (1931) that "The puhllcation of 
Maedler’s fine work instead of stimulating others to carry the matter 
furtiier, , sfeems to have had a paralysing effect oh selenography, as 
ehsef vers began to turn their attention tb other fields of astronomy 
under the mistaken idea that the last word in this field of research 
had be eh spoken and subject exhausted”. 

(Soodacre*S general verdict on asthonumers in this 
connection also tends to prove that none of these observers has ever 
carefully studied Maedler ’B . text-bdok. 

lifet it wohld be in^ust and incorrect only to point cut j 
ihe inisiakes of Maedler'S work without alSo mentioning its good side, 
and liEaedler’s laudable qualities and adhie vements. It Will be only aiter 
adknowiedging Maedler’S good points aido, truthfully, that we shall get 
a living picture of this extraordinary man. 

Whatever may be the viewpoint which one takes toward 

the results v/hich Maedler based Upon his painstaking, diligent, and ek- 

) 

deptlohally numerous observations, one must think highly of the way in 
which, by way of exact observations and by conscientious desoriptions of 
his methods of operation, he placed at the disposal of his successors on 
the line cf lunar research all possibilities for checking over the entire 
structure of his work, and that in the most open-hearted manner; it is 
not Maedler’S fault if nobody made use of these possibilities. Maedler, 
in fact, went even further. In some places he even called attention to 
the weak points in his work, and he has expressly pointed out those 
parts which he considered as. the weakest, the most inconsistent and 
most in need of revision. He actually encouraged further labours by 
himself terming his own work as a mere starting-point. 

In order to give its full weight to this fact it is 



necessary to quote literally some passages of Maedler’s book on the Moon: 

Page S5: ”It is sufficient if our work be a useful 
foundation for further investigations, if it be the first attempt 
carried out with some rigour, and which, will leave later observers not 
quite so helpless and perplexed as former selenographers have left us". 

rage "VI (Preface): "We do not fear to have those dissat- 
isfied, who are capable of considering the limitations in the possibil- 
ities for our enterprise. Mistakes and faults of every kind will prove 
to have been tnavoldable in spite of all our efforts: future observers 
will have an opportunity of making no small amount of improvements and 
rectifications" . 

p C, 

page 26: ’’It could not, in fairness, be ex#e:^ted of the 
observatories which are more than sufficiently burdened with other 
labours that they should devote a series of years excliisively and 
incessantly to one single object (local selenographic measurements), 
which stands in but alight relation to their other labours". 

page 27: "May it be granted that in our days In which 
so much activity and so much eagerness are being deployed for natural 
sciences as well as for astronomy, and promise to bear such magnificent 
fruits, selenography be left no longer empty-handed, as has hithertb 
been the case". 

Pages 402 and 4o3 (Epilogue): "A basis will be given 
by our work, and the future investigator will no longer have again to 
disentangle a chaos, except perhaps in the case pif regions to which the 
telescope used by us could not yet pierce and which have been mentioned 
in the respective passages. The so\irce of all those mistakes, which used 
so frequently to occur, is, as we hope, now olosed forever to the attent- 
ive observer; and future labours will not, as faost thos hitherto 
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carried out, remain unfinished for weariness or despair of success". 

How little, or, more rightly, how not at all Handler’s 
hope for a continuation of his labours through future astroWr^ has 
been fulfilled is a point which, as has already been mentioned, hot only 
Goodacre, hut also Germany's most prominent lunar expert -of our days, 

Ph. Fauth have discussed. In "HBTTELIUS^' (l_9Sg) he says on page 316: 

"The age which stood under the impression of the blessings of Herschel's 
observations know more urgent tasks than that of investigating thoroughly 
the Moon's apparently ever rigid face. Thus in fact no observatory or 
national institution has taken pity on the deserted field, and it has,' 

left to private endeavour so far as it was a matter 
of making pictures and maps." 

Beer's and Haedier's book on the Ifoon, this team-work 
of t?7o authors who cannot be judged on the same line (Beer v/as a banker 
and Biaedler an astronomer) is a mixture of the greatest contrasts. 

In many passages of his book Maedler contra dicts him- 
self; but at least he does this quite openly, one might almost say, 
with a certain naivete, and in a manner which makes possible for any- 
body who reads his book attentively and critically to find out his 
contradictions. Thus Ifaedler goes to war against all his predecessors, 
and, more especially, a.gainst his predecessor Schroeter, whom he blames 
for having erroneously claimed to have observed actual* physical changes 
on the Moon's sur-faoe, on pages 105, 194, 195, Sol,, BoS, 22o, 840 and 
in many other passages, on page 240 Maedler says about Schroeter; "The 
wish to find the trace of as many changes as possible has guided his 
pen in this, as in many other statements." 

But in his epilogue on page 403 Maedler calls back his ^ 
fundamental view on this matter, which he has expressed in so many other 
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passages j in a manner which might make one think that he were dealing 
with a qufestion of minor importance hjr the following remark: "It is not 
plrobable that everything down to the Smallest detail should, on dur 
neighbouring planet, be really as rigid and immutable as it is, oh the 
whole, represented, and if we have believed it necessary that We should 
raise our opposition against all statements asserting such chahges, we 
should, ai the same time, not like to discourage further research on 

this line; for such research would certainly he worthy of any efforts 
that were made.^’ 

This far-going limitation pf a view (which had formerly 
been uncompromisingly pronounced} in the shape of an inconspicuous in- 
sertion in the epilogue treacherously unveils the uncertainty, and the 
doubts dwelling in his subconscious mind, of which Maedler himself was 
possessed; it also shows the danger which was bound up with the manner 
in which MaedlerVs hook was made use of that is to say as a book of 
reference. Anyone could now, without an exaot knowledge of the entir e 
book, very easily take the one or the other of the two viewpoints which 
were both represented in Maedler 's book, to be the only oorrect one, 
according to whether one had happened to look at one page or another 
of the book; champions of two principally opposed views were now in the 
situation both of them to refer to Maedler. 

This is the way in which one may account fpr the fact 
that Maedler's eulogists, to day’s astronomers, and among others, also 
Prof. Franz, in many quite Important questions take viewpoints quite 
opposity to Maedler 's without mentioning and obviously without even 
realizing the fact. 

Thus for Instance did the deep blackness of the 
alleged mountain-shadows beside the most glaring light force later 
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aetroncmers to account for the lack of any transition, that is to say 
of any dawn at sun-rise or sun-set. as Maedler had not yet thought of 
discussing this phenomenon; present day astronomers give the alleged 
absence of a lunar atmosphere as the cause of this phenomenon. 

On page l04 Prof. Franz describes this phenomenon as 
something which is experienced by a selenite in the following manner: 
"Yes, this shadow, — as no gaseous envelop is there to spread a diff- 
used light and there exists no trace of a dawn, — is such a deep black 
that the territories on which it falls appear to be invisible, non- 
existing. In places where light and shadow border on one another one 
might believe oneself to be stepping into an abyss.” 

The following description of Clavius R in jilfiaedler »8 
text-book (page 298) stands in complete contradiction to Prof. Franz ^ 
view on the matter. 

"When the shadow has retired approximately as far as c, 
then, the curved line of dawn already shows on the East on horizon in 
such a way that the foot of the very same ring-mountains, which are 
already illuminated, is still grey in its hues. It can no longer be 
complete night, although the sun may be yet below the horizon, in con- 
sequence of the reflection thrown by the gigantic mountain walls." 

On S12 Mo^Bdler further writes about the Itma^r 

north pole: "The peaJts of these mountains will be eternally illuminated 
bj the Sun, they know of no night, and, consequently, the planes,, partio 
ularly those on the pole, experience but a change between dawn and day. " 

Just as in the case of an accounting for the alleged 
absence of any dawn, Prof. Franz also sharply contradicts kaedler with 

his description of the manner in which an eventual selenite must see 
the sky, 
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on pf\ge 28 Mae die r' describes a lunar night on the lunai* 
iiemisphere ttoe : njt must he tahen that, in oonseguenoe of 
the reflection of light through the eafth, which is 13^ tiines as strong 

as our moon-light , one sees, litt^ f ixt,i,„sJto^ 

planets and comets, and that any exact ohservations will have to he 

limited to the brighter celestial bodies, the larger planets and the ’ 
earth before all.” 

Diametrically opposing this Prof. Franz writes on 
page 104: ”on an average we see the Sun from the Moon as having the 
same diameter as is seen from the earth, yet the Sun stands out in even 
stronger relief against the velvet-black sky and beside it one perceives 
a l s^ ty day , BlJiars_entl£e^_ho3t,lf 0113 Tjut takes up a position where 
the Sun cannot be blinding. Por there exists, no blue sky." 

There can be not doubt about the fact that Prof. Franz 
has not even known the fundamentally opposed views propounded by Maedler 
and that — incredible as that may sound on the part of a scientist 

he has not even thoroughly read Maedler's text-book which he has termed 
as ’’classic" ! 

If one studies the paedagogical building of professional 
lunar literature with intense attention and the desire to understand the 
logical connections, if one sees men, who all must be takfti seriously 
and who, in fact,, do take one another seriously, defend these innumerable 
and oontradiotory views, of which the quoted ones represent but a small 
selection, one is tempted to believe that one has mistaken the handle 
and that, Instead of walking into an edifice ere oted by a body of 
scientists, one has fallen Into a mad— house. This must be said out- 
right, for it is in the interest of the author of this treatise that 
the attention of his readers should be hspt awake, and that any 
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tm-founded mis1;ruBt should, be kept awfiy from them. For, considering tlie 
high standard of astronomy on other fields, and more especially on that 
which deals with' the exact knowledge of the course of the heavenly 
bodies; considering the high respect which astronomers rightfully en- 
joy, both socially and scientifically} in consequence of their merits 
on other fields of activity} there might arise the unfo'unded suspicion 
that it not the subject treated be so incredibly confusing, but that it 
be the critic whb does not properly grasp the inside connections of the 
matter. 

Yet it lies within the critic ^s possibilities to call 
lunar literature itself as an important witness for the Justness of his 
Statements, as the chaos of lunar literature has been sharply censured 
by authoritative lunar experts, that is to say by Maedler himself as well 
as by Fauth. on page 85 Haedler says that the works of former lunar 
research workers had "left him entirely helpless and perplexed", on page 
402 Maedler says: "The future investigator will no longer have again- to 
di se nta ngle a cha os". 

Philipp Fauth who, at the end of forty years of pnip;f 
taking observations of the Moon realised the untenablei|^ss of the old 
lunar crater theories and looked for a so.i.ution of the lunar question in 
accordance with the — scientifically inadmissible — ^^ Welteislehre " 
writes in mo MESS CHI CKSAIi " on page 202: "Anyone who takes interest in 
the magnitude of the confusion on the field of lunar literature, in the 
degree of helplessness or in the fruitful imagination of selenologists 
cutside the -field of the ^ nyelteislehre " should read numbers 4/6 of 
Sirius, 1923, in which the Moon is chanted abotit in various sweet 
melcdies." 

Ph. Fauth’s books certify'%is depression and the deapair 
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d.tout decades of work done in a direction realized so late- to "be the 

false one; yet even Fanth has remained the Victim of hie "blind, ijncritidal 

> , 

belief in older authorities. 

In "HEmiUS” (1922) -Fauth sajrs on page SSb: "He who 
^t>proache3 the Moon with the intentions of a research-worker must keep 

■I , ' 

iiWake withiii himself the sfen^e of the fact that we are faced by a new, 
Strange, and completely dii^ferent ivbrld, on which not eif'eii the physical 
circumstances of our terrestrial home may be used for comparison", on 
page 338 of the same book Fauth continues; "He who wishes to turn his 
attention to a furthering of lunar research should, from the very 
beginning, make use of the observations and experiences of his pre- 
deoessors, so as not to prepare "innecessa-ry hindrances for himself." 

And going further we find, also in Fauth's case, the unlimited, full 
acknowledgement of and respect for Maedler*s work expressed on page 25 
C’f '’ M0ini!SSCEICKSfe.X "(1925) as follows; "I.H. Maedler’s lunar map of 96 
cm diameter and his textbook of exhaustive richness have appeared 
about 90 years ago and form the basis of our knowledge to this day." 

Yet Fauth writings also prove that Fauth has not _ 
studied Maedler’s book with adequate thoroughness, and, more especially, 
ghat he has not paid sufficient attention to the restrio^ons which will 
be discussed more in detail later on. 

It was known to both Fauth as well as director Ooodacre 
that individual re -measurements of Maedler’s meaewements of altitudes 
have yielded the most varied and divergent figures, from this fact 
director Goodacre draws the conclusion, that it is high time that 
Maedler’s measurements of altitudes should be checked and that many 
mistakes would be discovered ("THE MOGF’, page 14). Fauth, on the other 
hand, only has one of the many sophistic explanati me so popular in 
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limar literature, at hand, and says in ’’ IJOTOSSCHIGgSAT. ” page 42/43: 

-only those mountains which throw the black shapes of their shadows on 
fairly even territory can usually be measured with great exactitude. In 
ittOB ases the last peaks fall upoii unq[Uiet field. Even in the flot ” Mare - 
It may occur that between the beginning of the shadow and ihe farthest 
end of the umbra there exists a quite donsiderable dlff^fehoe of altitude. 
Thus is also happened that the very same observer, on different occasions^ 
found different figures of altitudes for the same mountain." 

Yet without any exception all of Maedler’s successors 
have neglected this general checking of his measurements of altitudes 
which had been realized to be so urgent; they have -- each in his own 
manner — managed to get out of this apparently ungrateful task. 

In chapter I, the way In which Maedler went to work 
with those figures among his own re -measurements which were so markedly 
divergent from those of the first measurements, has been described, once 
he assumed that they concerned another peak of a mountain-range, or he 
eliminated them supposing that the measurement was erroneous, or, finally, 
lie took a"niedium” from various divergent figures. On the basis of stat- 
istical observation I have, in chapter I., pronounced the supposition 
that he had, for his re-measurements, waited for the retupn of an 
^Ppi'cxima te ly similar angle of elevation of the Sun in the subsequent 
months, for the reason of his probably having observed the fact that 
this was the most likely manner by which an accord between the re- 
measurement and the earlier meaaxirement might be achieved. This suppos- 
ition may be strengthened by the following remark which we find inserted 
in Jdaedler’s text-book on page S29, Maedler says about "Menelaus 
-We found a depth of 1027 toi&es. A later measurement undertaken under 
^.S.. ^I e__ QgJj:j-M j ^ation doubly a s large (ISi®) yielded’, as might have 
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a oonsideratly lower figure (866 toises), yet in the case 
of this measurement the end of the shadow was so far apart from its center 
that both measurements may oe well taken to be correct and concerning 
different points of the concavity. 

In other and quite analogous cases in which Maedler 

also under strongly divergent angles of elevation of the Stin — reached 
far diveirgent figures of altitudes, he did not, however, draw the same 
conclusion, but instead calculated a ^’medium’^ figure, thus for instance 
in the case of -^bulfeda W' and of Reinhoid 0., This is a good example of 
the arbitrary fashion in.>vhich Maedler did not mere?^ly go to Y/ork with 
figures generally, but also for the inconsistency with which he arbit- 
rarily denied principles established by himself as the case might be. 

Maedier who, in his labours, dre?^ no other possibility 
into consideration, and was incapable of drawing any other possibility 
into consideration than that of the visible hemisphere of the Moon being 
a rigid, solid body, considered his own inexactitudes in all measurements 
as being of secondary importance and meaningless. 

Maedler 's extensive measurements however, concerned two 
further kinds of calculations beside the measurements of shadows destined 
for the figuring of altitudes: A). Concerning the fixation of the places 
of the most conspicuous moon-spots, which he called fixed points, that 
is to say their local situation on the visible hemisphere, the co-ordin- 
ate, respectively its selenographioal longitude and latitude. B). Con- 
cerning the calculation of the diameter of the most conspicuous moon- 
spots, called craters. 

Maedler had prepared a system of his own for the first 
type of calculation. He mostly measured each fixed point 8 to IS times; 

so me jp e r oe i ve d a marked 
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'^6 ^£6^06 from oth er measurements, he did not even put it down into 
,3 0 ^ obs ervations. Then he compared the rem ai ning and -re g^a terod 
Q'”’<^ __P^Q’Oed ft + beside all markedly divergent reetats . Some 
meaanreinents of moon— spots which he was unable to find again later on 
he marked with a ? . Jhen he put together the measurements — lea ving 
al^U.b e me asu rem enta marked with -t- — and now he had figures whiph were 
“^00 oontradlotory^ as the oontradiotory marked wi t h had already 
been eli minated — and, from this ser i es of figures, he drew hi b omino us 
**medium^ -figure . Without checking up on them he also used individual 
figures of measurements carried out by other selenologistb for these 
compilations. All these local determinations of Maedler’s fall into the 
period from April 19, 1831 to December 20 , 1831, dUl-lhg which time in 
altogether 56 nights of observation he worked on this subject ahd noted 
919 measurements with 92 fixed points, that is to say on an average 
lO measurements for one fixed point. 

Also in tks case Maedler has — influenced by the 
^’Moon’s rigid face’* — granted no other meaning to those markedly 
divergent results than the assxmiption of having been mistaken. 

But these measurements- of iiaedler»s with their far 
S^S5£2^£^_^®^^_^^di^8_:Of^^one__^nd__Jh^jSamemoon^pot at different, 

the mobility 


If, for instance, a geometrlst were to undertake his 
measurements for the building of a provincial railway, or an architect 
for the blue-print of a manufacturing plant with a similar carelessness, 
both of them would not only be risking their bread and butter, but they 
might also expect to have claims for damages brought up against them. 
Maedler had to fear neither one emergency nor the other, for in the case 



points of time ar#/strlklng proof foi 

and of their local 41 aplacameatg« 
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of ,thfe noon it is Wig" a matter of scleroe. and selenoe Itself has 
shottn BO little Ihterest Ih this case that Itaedler's mistaken haVe 
remained unnoticed for a hundred years. 

Yet if one were inclined to think that Haedler^s 
careiesshess in the measurement of altitudes and local definitions 
could not he surpassed, one soon learns better when one investigates 
lfaedler*s measurements of the ’’craters'" diameters. Maedler has aitogetheh 
figured out 147 of those "diameters". He himlself says about them dn page 
88: "Most craters hhve been determined but once. ,by way of a series of 
ten focusings, alternately right and left of the threads’ cross-point. 

For most of these measurements the most propitious time is when they are 
close to the terminator and the main ridge alone is visible." 

In this case Jfaedler did not even trouble to do any 
checking in a subsequent night of observation or during another phase!? 

about the foundations of Maedler’ s map 
has been termed by Pro f . F ranz a classic 

jg:H.t^_a^,.the ^ foundation o f our se lenologj cal knowledge 
to this day . 

Maps of the Moon may be compared to a picture which, 
by way of photographic fixing, shows events which in reality are far 
apart both locally and chronologically^ jammed together in such a manner 
as to give an impression of being events which are chronologically and 
locally co-ordinated. Mo human eye has ever actually seen the Iloon such 
as it is represented on lunar maps. All territories on the Moon are, on 
these maps, represented in the way in which selenologists , in accordance 
with their doctrine, have constructed them from the darh spots along the 
terminator, in their 'fanciful minds. This fact is not pronounced with 
this degree of plainness anywhere in lunar literature in spite of tht 
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fact that it logically results, for one thing', from oountless Remarks 
which Maedler makes himself, ifaedler says, fbi* instance, on pa^e 191: 

%e have cbnsidered it a necessity to draw up detailed descriptions of 
the territories depicted on our map, as the MOon may never ai^ u^ane buply 

^how all. 6r even a considerahle part of that ihich is depicted on our 
map.*’ 

liaedler’B lyrical outbursts, with which he intersperses 
the text of his descriptions of individual craters in a state of relig- 
ious ecstasy, are a chapter in themselves, and one highly interesting to 
a psychologist. He describes what never has been seen and never can be 
seen in about the same manner in which the emperor »s non-existing garb 
is enthusiastically described in Anderson’s fairy-tale "The Emperor’s 
Hobes". Here are a few examples : 

page S98, Clavius H: "The steep, and in places, almost 
wall-like slope shows everywhere the traces of gigantic after-effects of 
the e'uiptive force. The sight of a sun-rise over the plain of Clavius 
through a good telescope is a thing unspeakably magnificent." 

Page 368: "Further south one perceives a beautiful ring- 
mountain bearing many peaks and a row of six craters of the smallest size 
which are difficult to recognize. The great law of nature: Unity in 
variety , harmony in apparent alternation of hazard, is unmistakeably' 
evident." 

Page 373, Petaviue R: "It’s gigantic double wall ^vLth 
the unusually sharp contours of the interior mbuntain-foot and the 
glittering wreath of its high peaks offer a magnificent view. But who 
would think, in the face of this view, that at an angle of Illumination 
of 40° to 50 it already would no Ibt^er betray its tostence by the 
smalle s t trace ! " 



One tnigh-t multiply the number of those descriptions of 
lunar landscapes in which Maedler revels in his auto-hypnosis. Strictly 
speaking, however, all of Maedler’s descriptions of craters are an out- 
come of this magic spell. 

The forcible distortions of any kind of logical thinking 
develop into a perfect symphony of nonsense when it comes to Maedler’s 
explanations of the alleged mountain-shadows. Maedler states, without 
flickering an eyelash ’’shadows on the wrong side, the side turned 
towards the light” on pages 319, 339; ”in spite of great depth” he 
finds no shadow at all on page 331; he arbitrarily and according to 
the emergency explains the nuances of the dark spots near the individual 
craters alternately as a local ”penumbra” (pages 222, 94), and then 
again as local "dawn". The statement that these alleged shadows already 
vanish when the Sun comes to an angle of elevation of 20 to 85 degrees, 
or even earlier, can be traced through Maedler »s entire book, and 
becomes apparent, first and foremost, through his measurements of 
altiiiudes ; nonetheless Maedler, when it comes to the ”total survey 
of the Moon’s surface” and to the enumeration of the individual types 
of ’’mountains on the Moon” emphasises their extraordinary steepness, 
the sharpness^ of their inclines, and their gigantic slopes on the basis 
of his calculations (pages 125, 126, 127, 13o, 131). Ifaedter passes over 
in silence the contradiction which lies in the fact that steep mountains 
with gigantic inclines are to lose their shadows when the Sun comes to 
an angle of elevation of 25®, or eyen earlier. 

It would be more than wearigome if one were to analyse 
all the nonsense contained in this book from the logical point of view; 
one may well take it that the example$ already blvPUght forth are suffi^ 
cient to show in what spirit this ’’classic Wor^t” bas been written, and 
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that one . may in future do without any mote -Rotations of the material 

‘i , i 

contained In it. it is but necessary yet to draw some attention to the 
"Preface" of tkis book. 

It is a well-kno-wn faot that prefaces give some 
inf ormatioh abokt the intention's ^f the author and the contents of 
the book whioh they precede, and’ “f 6r that reason — this is also true 
in Maedler’s oasS — • they are aot'^ally written as very last part of a 
manuscript, in cSonWast to his iniilVldual de^bjriptions Maedler’a pre- 
face has been written, at least pa,rtly, in a kind of sobered mood. That 
ife to say tkat,' alt the end of his yeiar-long labours and after the Com- 
pletion of his te3ct-*book Maedler himself says about his measurements, 
whioh are the basiC 6f his map and of his book on page IV of the preface: 

" In future times our measurements will — we hope — be 

1 

replaced by more extensive, more frequently repeated, a nd more rigorous 
measurements than ours, and more stringent methods of oalculation will 
even be made use of. It what concerns, more especially, the measurements 
of the mountain altitudes it is bound to be, in regard to the exactitude 
of results, with necessity the weakest part of this book, and the 
greatest labou rs on t his field are yet, ahead j" ■ ' . , 

In high astonishment ohe musi raise the ^kesfion how it 
was possible ior Ifaedier tb believe hiinself ih the obrrectneed:6f ,lais 
deductions from his observations, when he seles himself, finally, forced 
into the admission that thfe backbone of ^'11 debcSiiptiohs. 6f cratefs 
his measurements i thal Is to say of altitudes, is the weakest part of 
his entire work! There lies', in these words, not merely the admission 
of a consciousness of guilt, but also a protest against future accus- 
ations on account of the errors oommited hy nim! were tempted tc 
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look •apoa these words as -the well- justified caution of a scientist 
animated bjr the tenacious spirit of the resdareh-worlcer, this idea is 

i 

contradicted hy thei fact th.at lifaedler was appointed to a good post as 
director of an observatory aftet the publication of his book, and that 

i ' * ■ ' ; . 

he carried on his activities as astronoiaer ahd creative writer on Hi's 
special field through several decades without in the least taking him- 
self the aiVice which he had giten to othersj that is to say of carrying 
on his luhaf resear ch-worh . It is perfectly plain that the re -measurement 
of the so-called nioiin tain- peats is the bitter apple which neither Maedler 
ntir other astronomers had any desire to nibble at. 

Maedler’s map of the Moon which, to this day, forms the 
foundation of all subsequent naps of the Moon, was been ’^completed” by 
his successors in quite a noteworthy manner. Ihe number of formations 
on later lunar maps amounts to the multiple of the number which are 
marked on Maedlefs map. The method of procedure used by these successors 
was the follbtfing; If, on some occasion, they perceived a moon-^spot in 

a place where no crater had yet been marked, they simply marked it down. 

i 

But In case there already eristed an entry made bjr Maedler or sdme other 
selenoLogist, they claihed to see the old well^knbwn craj;er, even though 
it might, in shape, sihe, intensity of light and other characteristics, 
differ from the first, pn the other hand; if the suopessors found an 
empty spot in some place where Maedler had entered a crater, they 
declared, as Maedler’s good pupils, that in this case it was the kind 
of crater which, in consequence of a different libration, a changed 
illumination, and so forth., was but rarely visible. 

.Director (Joodaore’s book publish®#' ft 1931, "THE -MOO 
is a collection of those numerous oontradiotory observations made during 
the last hundred years- Director Gtoodacre mentions these contradictions 
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in the case of 520 named craters, among ■which there is hardly one of 
which different observers do not report different observations. It is 
■unnecessary to point out any details, one has but to looh at one of the 
three h'undred pages of Groodacre’s book, chosing any page of the descript- 
ions whatever, 

The struggle which I am ■waging against the lunar crater 
theory forces me to carry on this method of digging up errors which is 
fundamentally antipathetic to me, it forces me into the even more un- 
pleasent task publicly to proclaim the distasteful discoveries of this 
search for errors. I should like to say on this occasion that I am still 
doing my best to hold back, and am hoping to be spared the necessity of 
publishing further material which might discredit the astronomical world. 
May astronomers take into consideration the fact that over two years 
have now passed since the publication of my monograph ^^ Die Eaetsel des 
Doppelp lane t en Erde und Mon d" known to them, and that they would th'us 
have had sufficient time to settle these matters in camera oaritatis and 
give me a satisfactory answer without any harm beir?;; done to their author- 
ity. Do astronomers want to call forth an unravelling, before the public 
eye, of these theories which have been baaed on the luna r crater theory , 
thus for InstaJice of the various theories concerning the origin of the 
lunar craters,, of the Albedo-theory or of the theoretical division o f 
stellar bodies into formations of points and formations o f pla nes for 
the purposes of astronomical photography ? 

Carrying on the struggle against the lunar crater 
theory might perhaps reveal the fact that the larger part of the 
responsibility for the long existence of the sciehi'bif ic fable of the 
Moon does , not lie with Mae dler, but "with the prbffssional astronomers 
of a later generation. For the very fact that it is possibly to cairry 
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on the fight against the. lunar crater theofy on the basis of the observ- 
ations published by Maedler himself, means, in some ways, Maedier*s re- 
habilitation. His eagerness i,n collecting dll observations even those 
which !he had to leave uneicplained for the reason of their contradicting 
his theories, is really exemplary and one may even make allowance foi* 
calling this part of his labours a classic work. Maedler ’s text-book 
contains yet numerous observations which have not now been mentioned, 
and which might, with strong effect, be brought into the field as 
arguments against the correctness of the Ixmar crater theory, thus 
for instance his observations of solar and lunar eclipses and many 
others . 

Yet the purpose of this treatise is a constructive one, 
it is to clear the building-ground for a new scientific edifice, and 
the struggle against the lunar crater theory is but a means to that end, 

It results clearly from Maedler ^s records that the moon- 
spots are in a state of constant development, and also of constant 
motion; and even their local displacement results from his measurements 
of their selenographic longitudes and latitudes. Even if those motions 
are, in their details, as imperceptible as, for instance, the growth of 
plants, it is yet easily possible to state these stages of development 
of the individual formations, craters, and so forth, by means of measur- 
ements repeated at short intervals; each measurement would have to state 
the local position, that is to pay the selenographic latitude and long- 
itude, as well as the size and shape of the measured formation. This 
work could be effectively furthered by means of individual, as well as, 
of series of photographs. Of course what will be wanted 'are snapshots, 
and, in order to achieve quicker results in olea^jring; u^ matter, the 
oollaboratiofL of observatories which are gepgraph|cal.ly far apari: will 
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te necessary so as to nndei-take uninterrupted systematic observations of 
certain moon-spots from the moment of their origin to their disappearance, 
fhis T^ouia be the most magnificent subjeoi for a film which would allow us 
a phofojid insight into thfe deep secret woflcingS' of nature. Understanding 

indistinctness of most lunar photographs is not due 

AlS'fc'uyfcance in the tel-restrial atmosphere, but that, these pictures 
Ibe motions of the Moon ^ a gaseous envelope , mus t be 
generally spread. -She disturbances in the’ terrestrial atmosphere, which 
permits an extension of the time of exposure to many hours in the case 
of fixed stars, does not really affect the photographs of the •Moon. 

The comparison of the numerous meas urements and pictures 
“fe hus tahen of one and the same lunar formation during its develoiment , 
from the moment of its origin to the moment of its disa ppe araace , will 
jhen give a clear and unerring picture and an irrefutable proof of the 
mobility, changeability and of the displacements of the mo on-spots , and, 
consequently, of their gaseous condition also . 

The Cinderella of astronomers as which lunar research 
has hitherto been treated, should become a princess to whose humble 
service astronomers are called; for there is no other stellar body 
in the shies which may give us so many revelations about heaven and 
earth, as the Moon who, in consequence of his vicinity and his all- 
surpassing magnitude on the nocturnal sky is most capable of disclosing 
cognisance of the stellar world to us. 
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Chapter III 

•TSE TSitMPKAl pilOCES$IO¥OE GllIlCJiTlAS 
I¥ EHE SCIElTTIFIiCll TAlE OP THE MOOH 

Ifo ootler and nS joiner ^ to inenti-on tut two examples -- 
coTild affolrd to Jjake the measurements preceding the worh assigned to hijn 
with a carelessness, similar to that witk which Maedler undertook his 
calculations of lunar crater altitudes, ^e public will certainly be 
greatly surprised on learning that a noteworthy and highly famed re- 
presentative of science did not even bring as much exactitude to his 
scientific works as one takes for granted in a simple craftsman. And no 
one could very well take offense in case the astonishment of the public 
were to progress into loud indignation over the fact that this^ extra- 
ordinarily careless piece of work should, through a hundred years, have 
formed the sacrosanct basis of a highly respected branch of our science, 
and, through such a long period have been permitted to mislead so many 
other developments in other branches of science. 

mrector Goodacre in his book ’’THE IJDOF’. (1931) says that 
Haedler’s measurements of altitudes ’’cannot be regarded, as more than 
approximate”. 'IThia verdict must be rejected for the reason of its being 
too mild and beside the point; even if the moon-spots really were craters 
one could but classify Iffaedler’s measurements of altitudes as incorrect 
and erroneous. In all cases which permit of a checking up, it is possible 
to prove such gross negligence and such an incomprehensible carelessness 
in the arbitrary manner in which observed figures^W^are used, that any 
confidence which one might have in figures that ailow of no checking^ is 
completely unde'ifer mined. This means that :e tun moon-spots aptUS^i;).y 
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were craters, the claim that Maedler^s entire work he rejected in its 
totality as unreliable must be raised even more oategorioally against 
astronomers; at the same time there must be raised the claim that all 
measurements of altitudes be renewed carefully and under proper (control, ' 
and used as basis of a completely new and independent description of the 
Moon. 


Of course one should not content oneself with demanding 
that astronomers carefully and conscientiously go over Maedler*s formulas 
and carry out reliable measurements, but one would first and foremost, 
have to investigate whether every item of Maedler’s formulas, is, in 
itself absolutely correct and the result of careful forethought; also, 
whether It is actually possible always taking as granted the fact 
that the moon-spots really be craters ^ to figure out the craters’ 
real altitudes with the help of these formulas. Yet even a superficial 
study of these formulas clearly reveals the fact that this is not the 
case. For iCaedler, as well as hie predecessors and his occasional success— 
ors, have figured out the altitudes of the craters trigonometrically 
from the visible lengths of those dark spots which they took for 
mountain-shadows, They have not taken into consideration the, facts that: 

a) In moat oases we oould not see the a&tlre length of 
lunar mountain-shadows, hut merely some fraction of them from our 

for the reason that, especially near the Moon’s edges, the larger part 
of such mountain-shadows would be out of our sight as the mountains 
standing in front would come between them and us, and the larger part 
of the shadows must, therefore be hidden, from our sight; 

b) that no correct altitudes of craters could ever be cal- 
culated from these alleged shadows, which can be seen only when the Sun 
stands at a low angle of elevation,, simply because one could never find 
out how large a part of the shadow would be lost to our sight by falling 



upon a nolghtori ng stoop slope.- chorc'forc appearing much Ghoitor to o ur 

Bight. 

If Maodler had but takon those tvjo facts into his considGrations 
he v/ould have appraisod orator altitudes of not only 5000 to 6000 motors 
on tho Moon's edges - ^vhich he actually believed ho had found - but his 
eppraisels would probably havo reached altitudes of S5,000 to 30*000 
motors ! Maybe that such figures v/ould havo startled him and that ho 
might have askod himself tho question whether he was not folloi’dng a 
wrong track; ho might havo dlscovorod the fact that, especially on tho 
Moon's eastern and western edges, wo porceivo those alleged mountain- 
shadows in places whore we could not possibly see them if they really 
T-veno mountain-shadows for the reason of these edges being regions of 
which it can be proved that - always keeping to the thesis of tho Moon'B 
rigid face -f it v/buld bo impossible to see our- earth from them and that, 
consequently, those rogiohs alsp coqld not possibly be visible foj us. 
Maybe that Maodler wou:|l.d than have realized that, again for this simple 
reason, the dark spots along the terminator actually cannot bo mountain- 
shadows. 

Step by stop', Maodler, as well as all lunar research workers 
who came before him and v;ho came after him, mot vdth such obaorrations ; 
observations which contradicted the theory of tho Moon's over rigid face. 
But this theory v/as "taboo" and nobody permitted to touch it; and for 
this reason, through 300 years, auxiliary thosos wore set up, which v;oro 
meant to prop up the endangered main structure of tho theory and to koop 
it from crumbling, as props might koop an ondangoxod building. 

The oontradictions in the figures for orator altitudes, yiclied 
by individual and occasional ro-moasuremonts and control moas urcmGnta,:j 
in spite of their conspicUousnosa , failod,Jo draw duo attention; tho 
wide ■ range of consequepcos which this, belittling of a , fact was bound to 
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have rcQ^ainod oomplctcly misundorstood. 

In accordance vdtii the assumption of the formulas set up for 
the purpose of moasuring altitudes, figures at least approximately similar 
fox the same point should in moat cases result from the calculations haaod 
on the shadow’s length at a changed angle of solar olcvationalso; yot the 
re -me a s uremc nt s and control measurements of the alleged mo untai n- shadows 
at changing angles of solar eicTatlon, almost always yield progressively 
more and more contradictory figures for the same point; hy t h i s ^ xa c t , 
irrof utahlG. and therefore scientific proof, a proof which no l on ger allowa 
of any d ouht, is given, for the fact th at the dar k spots along the termin - 
ator on the Moon neither are, nor eve r wore, mo untai n- shadows . 

It is Impossihlo to lay too much emphasis on the fact that 
the explanation of the dark spots along tho terminator os mount aln- shadows 
in the 0 no proof given hy astronomers for all lunar crater theories* 
Withoutthesc mountain-shadows tho calculations of the lunar craters alti- 
tudes would not have been poaeihlo ; without calculations of those altitu- 
des there would ho no ’’craters” on tho Jloon, and v/ithout orators thero 

would ho no Ijinex: orator theory. 

quco the proof of tho fact, that tho dark spots along the 
torminator cannot possibly he mountain- shadows is glvon, all tho theories 
w'hich astronomers have hitherto taught about the Moon’'s surface havo lost 
their mainstay and must orumblo to piocos like a house of cards* 

Maodlor’a mistakes have, in this troatlso, boon placed in the 
lime-light ; yet its purpose is not that of reprosonting Maodlor as somo 
groat malefactor. It is truo that his v^ork is a torrlfio and gigantic 
pioco of Pon-Qulxotory , that his book on the Koon and his map of Iloon 
are quantity productions of nonsense* Yet this nonsonsG has been robed 
in scientific garb of the moat masterful apparent thoro'ughnoss , and his 
reports about hi a own labours and observa#on0 as well as about thoso Gtf' 
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his prodG (3e sso rs , v/hich he had . oa3?cf Lilly studied, - are prosontod \vith 
such delusiYG sjncority that, for this reason alone, his work dosorVos to 

he termed a literary mastorpioco,. . , 

Yet it is inavoidQhly nedeasary to investigate Maedler’s work 
SO' carefully for the reason of it’s hoing the basis of our ovra time's 
ontiro lunar literature. Everything v/hich, in colleges, unix^ersities, in 
sole ntifio and popular hooka, is being nov/adayS taught and wrltton about 
the Moon, everything without exception - is, as can be proved, a ropetition; 
or a developtoont of Maodler’s v/ork, Yhoroforo if one wants to throv/ some 
light upon to-day’s lunar litorat uro , if one wants to sift the chaff from ^ 
the wheat,, one must start by looking over and thoroughly discussing 
Eaodler; the criticism of Maedlor’e mistakes cannot but develop into 
a flaming indictment against the professional astronomofs of both the XEYt, 
and ZX. century, and it is at thorn that this criticism of HaGdler's vmrk 
is really diroctodp 

"fhe time is fully ripe” as Director W.eoodaoro wrpto in his 
book ^’THE M'OOI" in 1931 "that Maodler’s moasuromont s^of altitudes should 
be re-measured with adequate equipments", for, as Er.GoodaorG foi-thof 
states, Maodlor used a telodcopo which was much too small for the phr^oaO 
and thus his moasuroments Canj at the very best, be looked upon as 
spproximat io na . 

.professor Frans writes on page 114 of "EBB MO ED ” » 'Maodlor 
observed the Moon in the years 183o to 1857 v/ith a three and a half iheSa 
Fraunhofer refractor on tho balcony of a 'kill a belonging to the honker 

Boor, situated next to the fie rg arte n in Berlin", 

Tho ref ractor which is boiBg 'Usod at Mo u.nt ' Wil so n obsurvatorj^ I 

tQQasui'OQ 66 inclhoo*^ 'thO'. : scsttio otssorTatoSy ' 

measures 16o lnchoh.',und, .the^ 'diametor ' nowos't and; inargtd 

j5jBQ.rioan, reflo,.ctor wilds.'be, ;5,; meters;. if.;. 
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what a Childs plaything Eaodlor^ s toloscopc df not quite lo 
aontimoters diamoter was, in comparison to these gigantic instruments ! 

[t is, after all, dht'ioua that also no other man could, under such ciroumi* 
stances, and Mth such primitive equipment, have achieved more reliable 
results; forMaedler^s telescope wodid have boon quite inadequate for the 
task even in the case of no fundamental orrors o:^ logical thought having 
boon made . 

Any applicant for an examination in astronomy vAll be able to 
state the fact that the placing of a tele scope on the balcony of a villa 
contradicts the most slmplo demands v;hlch v;ould, in our days, bo made . 

such a purpose !I One has but to think of tho oarc with which, in our days, 
oven the smallest observatorios are granted a solid concrete basis for 
their tolesoopoa so as to vwakon tho influence of any terrestrial con-, 
ousslons I! Ho modern observatory is built inside a big toTO as one has 
oomo to realize v/hat a hindrance street-lights, the smoko and mist of big 
cities, as v/ell os tho commotion caused by traffic are to really accurato 
work. Yet Maodlor’s primitive telescope was not merely placed In the heart 
of a big city, but on a balcony into the bargain - this being - a statement 
which any architect will corroborate - the most unfit spot idiioh 00UI4 
possibly bo chosen for such a purpose, as it inavoidohly is the most un~: 

stable and unsteady part of any building I 

It is necessary to boar all those facts In mind If one wants 
to arrive at a proper Judgement., Astronomers must bo drastically remindod 
of the tremendous oarolosaness which lies in tho procedure of baaing 
own day^s entire lunar literature upon tho labours of aoientist y*osq 
observations and measurements were carried out vdth s^oh instruments,; ' on 4 » 
under circumstances whioh, oven if the, instruments ih thom®Glvo^ had been 
superior to what theyv actually ' wo.ro 

any ^reliability', v^a..ndv;thQro'fdro\.sriy ,Buqoos^' ;:fdr;,;.hiS!v'^^ ,1^ ,! 
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Were one to find, faults in the construction of a I'uilding 
one would not content oneself with i.nvesti gating the errors of the huild- 
ers hnd hrichlayers ; one must find out whether or not errors have_ actu- 
ally crept into the calculations and hlue-'prints drawn up hy the archit- 
ects. This is the reason why. in the case of llaedlerfs work, we must also 
find out whether all conditions which would have been necessary for the 
sudOess bf such an enterprise, -j— for aohiewing true knowledge of the 
ilooh’ s surface, would he given if MaedletO were able to carry out his 
observations in our own days and in a modern (German observatory. 

If .the skies were not so often clouded in our temperate 
zone, the Moon would he visible during about S4 nights, and even days, 
out of the 29-| dayvS of his revolution. 

The clouding is, however, a factor which cannot be 
figured out in advance, and which robs every observatory, of the poss-. 
Ibility of carrying out unbroken and systematic observations, 'fet true 
cognisance of the Moon and Its enigmatic changes can be achieved by way 
of continual observations only, for all these changes develop g.radaa3.iy, 
and none of them suddenly. A continual observation cannot, however, be 
carried out either by one individual astronomer, nor by one_ single 
observatory. It is possible only by working it as, for instance, the 
weather-service for the recording of atmospheric pressure, or in the 
manner in which earth-guakes are recorded by seismographic oontrivanoes ; 
that is to say by having observatories situated far apart work together 
on the line of a coherent system keeping in constant touch by wire and 
ever exchanging their observations across all political rationStj- 
borders . 

The, incomprehensible,.,' l^ok of inte.rest , of . pTofes3i'o,nhl: 
■astronomers for', lunar matte,rs ,,ip: :,solely: hes'p,cnsibld’'for the, fact tho^ 
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siich an easily praotloable scheme, has, so far, not even been prolposed, 
let alone been realized by any of the Wcd.d‘B Congresses of Astronomers, 
which folio# one another at short intervals i 

It iei thus becoming iSipparent that a real cognisance of the 
Mooii presupposes q^uite different cohditions than those which were S.t 
Maedler’s disposal^ and that these conditions would also differ frbit the 
ones which Haedler’s successors haV-ei so far, den^nded. 

There can be no doubt about tke fact th4t Maedler himself 
was Well aware of the unreliability of his observations and measurements, 
and that he realized the insufficiency of his telescope. On pages 23’9/840 
of his text^book itaedler says that "he did not wish the lunar investig- 
ators of later days, in case they should discover formations on the 
Moon’s surface which are not marked on Maedler* s itai), to Assume that 
these were changes or heW formations"; and on JJAge IV of the preface 
Maedler declares his measureiiiehts of Ai’feit'lideS to bS the weakest and 
least reliable paH of his entire work, adding,' however, the expression 
of his hope that these measurements would be, in the future, followed 
by new and more rigorous measurements carried out with the help of more 
meticulous methods of calculation. And further, on page VI oi the 
preface Maedler says: "Future observers will find an opportiinity of 
carrying out no small amount of rectifications and improvements." 

Director Goodacre has criticised Jfiapdler’s definitions 
of altitudes, but passes Maedler ’s local definitions over in silence. 

Yet it is plain that Mae dler’s telescope was insufficient for the 
purpose of making local definition^ also* Maedler alao in this case 
disregarded the imperfection of his instrument with majestic ease. 

He felt himself to be the ’^disdpverer^’ lie conferred 

names, ahd ranks upon theta as a lilbve reign might s oonf ©n tities and 
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li© attempted to ©how off his own correctness and conscientionsness in a 
matiher which was often grotes(iue and yet misleading.' He never wearied of 
pointing out how much more. rigorously and thoroughly he was going to work 
than his predecessors had done. In the case of one particular formation, 
for instance, liaedlef goes about the 3oh of conferring a name upon it 


with the following reasoning (page 331 )f ^’Ifewt on, probably the deepest 
among all the ring-mountains on the Mooh*S surface, to which we_ have , 
oonseq u entl y, giren the name of that celebrated mhn Mth which all coming 
ages will associate the unveiling of the world ^s deepest secrets. It is__ 
true that So hr pet er had already introduced the iiame of Hfewton, but he had 
placed it in another territory. Yet we have not been able to construct, an 
ideal ring-mountain from the heterogenous particles of mountains of Ihis 
particular territory, and we felt misgivings about conferring the name of 

the greatest scientist upon such an object.” 

ISaedler felt his position to be but a trifle less . 


magnificent in the case of his local definitions, that is to say the 
fixation of eelenograjhlo latltuSes and long! tales for those partlonlar 
moon-spots dnbhed -craters", "ring-mountains” and so forth which he con 
eiders d worthy of being chosen as "fixed points". Iteedler was a pioneer 
on this field also. He was the first who, with a hreah-neok leap, girer- 
eamc the almost insumountahle difficulties which opposed the drafting , 
of a lunar map. He put aside all doubts or set up new theses to bridge 
them oter. For every moon-spot Is In a condition of constant ^ change 


during every lunation, presenting itself in a different site, shape. 
Intensity of brightness and even ditferent location from night to night, 
and sometimes disappearing altogether, and thus making It, in many cases, 
,uitc impossible for any.chser^r te state with certainty whether he 
actually is still facsd;5«h ^he same , or alreafewlth some new formation. 
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Most ffioort-BpotB actually disappear at the end of a tm nights; they can 

no longer hs distinguished from the more or less luhinous plane of their 

sniroundings . In the chapter "A Treatise on the Origin of the Scientific 

Tale ahout the Moon" a whole series of literal quotations from Maedler’s 

text-hooh are mentioned which plainly point to this fact. Tlhat Professor 

Franz tells us about hi* own experiences with this variability of the 

moon-spots is, however, worth recording also. He says on page 100: "It 

must be noted, first and foremost that the appearance of lunar landscapes 

ts in a perpetual state of change in consequence of the different 

illumination and of the different llbratlon. The first mentioned reason 

causes a great variance In the brightness of contiguous objects; the 

second, byway of different perspectives, causes a very notable variance 

in the formations' shapes. It Is true that this fact has already been 

X A. atrinno- lunar Investigators every ‘beginner imagines 

freqxiently stated, yet among lunar 

these purely optic, and consequently merely apparent changes to be 
smaller than they actually are. The author has. himself, made this same 
experience. The size and oonsidefabld Menithaa of these apparent changes 
are taught but by continuous cbssftatibnS eafried on for seme time. The 
fact that these changee are no lasting ones Is proved hy the circumstance 
that, upon return of the same Illumination and llhraticn. the lunar land, 

Boapeeagaln take on their former appearance." 

It la neoesaary to devote some of our time to ^ofeesor 
Franz’ reflections. 

Attention must first and foremost he oalled to. the fact 

that one of the most enigmatic "ohanges" of the moon-spots, that Is to 
say their entire disappearance throu^ weehs, *^^^^^ 

deiades is not even being :aentlw4''S^K^^^ alone his, 

mating any attempt * busying 



ourselves only wj.tli the two alleged causes (illximi nation and litration) 
for these allegedly apparent changes which Professor Pranz does mention. 

In order to choose an example let us say that an observer 
will, through fifty nights, find one and the same moon-spot always looking 
different from the first observation. It is but in his fifty-first night 
of observation that he is able to state that it again looks just the same 
as It did in the first. Yet some other time it may occur that he will not 
find it presenting the same appearance, until after ninety nights of 
©bservation. Must one conclude that all that which lies between xs ouv 
an apparent change? Of conrse not! For some other obser'ver whose first/ 
observation might, e.g., coincide with the observation made in vhe first 
observer’s fifth night, notices, another appearance which returns after, 
let V3 say, another thirty nights of observation, fhis second observer 
would, logically, have to look upon that same appearance of the moon-spot 
which presented Itself in the first observer’s fifth and thirty-fifth 
night as its real appearance, and consider everything else which he has 

seen as merely apparent changes. 

It is naturally much easier to come up with arguments 

against a mere difference of opinion than to straggle ngainst eaon absol- 
ute nonsense as Is represented by the thesis of the alleged apparent 

V +a anrt its motivation; especially when so absurd 
changes of the moon-spots ana Il'S m, 

j +vo r,*3ic:p sunnorted by authorities like college 

a thesis is being, as in this o.atee,., PP, , . ■ 

professors and the directors pf large ohearvatories. ^ 

lo sstrononer and no selej^pgrapher .has yet. xn -o n. y 

- +v,Q+ ■ different illumiuation" on 

words, expressed what he Inagineal/hat -^^^^^ ^ ^ 

u for tbe diffei^ent brightne^^fi^ of adjacent 

the Moon, this alleged oanse for t- ai ^ ^ 

objeots. Should aotually he 


Ihe-'/Bun,, shines:;: 'down upon ,tha lun^?;; 


landscapes 


from an aliege»y;ai«SW«s;.:S»y Mi'oons^^ wlrh e« 



force upon contiguous o'b^ee'ts; iiow is it then possible that, as there 
exists no other source of light , there should he a "different illutn- 
tnation’^? There is not a trace of logical thought in such a statementl 

A8 to the motiration of the lunar landscapes' changed 
appearance in consesuenoe of different "libratlons" , this, motivation 
goes haok to theses which are almost three hundred years old, and have 
Sinde been further developed on the hisis 'ef supplementary observations. 

llready Galilei, who ms the first to ohserve the Moon 
titfough a telescope, made the observation that there was a bright spot 
situated approximately in the center or the Moon s disk which 
stay at an equal distance from the Moon's edges, but, instead, kept 
oscillating here and there in the oodrse of tite . Galilei took it that 
there existed an oaolllatlon of the Moon's disk which he called 
"llhration". Yet he was in no position further to investigate this 
phenomenon, as he became blind sooh after'. Cassini and Hevel, who both 
lived in, the second half of the XttI . ' Oentuiy fiptlcbd that this bright 
spot near the Moon's center which they dalied tehillus, oscillated up- 
ward khi downward, as well as f#om ri^ht to left, after this they en- 
larged the theory of llhration into that of the natltudlnal libration" 
and "longitudinal libratioh'' and figured out their rules, the periods of 
their revolutions and the time of Manilius' return to Its original posit- 
ion close to the center of the Moon's disk. Jrom, the displacements^ o4 the 
Moon's center they concluded that there must occur , a displacement of the 
Moon's entire disk, and they de elate d that "the Moon shakes its face onse 
a month from left to right and nods from the top toward the bottom" (Prana, 

page. E9). ihe period Of time which all sf the.Moon's 

center re quire until ,^e, :»oment;-w^n '>1'^ 

tliat is to say, near',' Moony'S 


almost three years* and tlie 
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tinie during whicli Manilius then remains in approximately the same spot 
only E to 3 days; "fehis position of the Moon’s center which hfeturns once 
every 3 years is called the - ’’mediian libratibk”. 

Since Ifaedler^s days, however, not Manilius hut a bright 
moon-BtJot which Mad^ier called ’Tfoesting” and which is lBit\jated even 
near to the Moon’s center, has been used for the measuring of its 
oscillations. In order to determine thfese oscillations the momen^ry 
distance of Moesting ffom the northern or southern, respeotiWly from 
the western or eastern edge is measured i 


ffow it Lh extremely, impoktatit to, point, to., the ,fM;t 
that it is but being duj^iposed, but that if, -pannot actually be ^roWd 
that these oscillating motions of tli^ Moo j’i center correspond t^ 
accordingly oscillating motions of the Moon’s edgei . For the Moon’s 
edge is ever surrounded by a uniformly bright ring lacking any of those 
various nuances of brightness which have been explained as mountaii^ 
and craters, and which are visible on the Moon’s disk. In default of 
any trace of such brighter or darker spots on the Moon’s edge there 
exists no possibility of stating the effects rigorously corresponding 
to the changes following those oscillations - which have been called 


’’librations” — on the Moon’s edges also. 

The thesis which claims that the same oscillations which 
have been cbserved ia the Moon's center also ooonr on the Moon's edge 

eannot therefore he p„ved h, aotnal faete. snd is nerel. anJPortedW^ 
the thesis of .'the Moon'S Sver agH Jace-i t^ one, thesis has ^0, 


support another. 

This aiShnSsion,^pf tto conpsrnrng vne;-..vr«tion, 

ym>Q necessary if' we ; 

librations make it more 

■'definitions. ■ *' 
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di^fficult to draw up a consistent image of the Moon. For it is absolu'^^ly 
iiiipossiblle to achieTe a delineation of the Moon which should be but 
ap^or'oximatelj^ siatisfactory in the short and rare moments when the medium 
libration reaUfly does take place; it is, instead, necessary to pbservegthe 
Moon in the most varied stages, and there results the necessity of reduci- 
ing evbry measurement and every drawing to one and the same libration,. for 
which purpose, of course, the medium libration is being chosen. For_J/b__^ 
not ohl^ the general situation, but also the shapes of the objeQ:^ _whicjl 
ar e considerably ch a nged even from one evening to another in consequengg^^ 
of this clroumstanoe . ” +) 

After this necessary digression we may return to Maedler!^, 

measurements and local definitions of the fixed points. 

Maedler’s measurements undertaken for the purpose of 
local definition very frequently, even after having been reduced.by hipi 
to the ‘’medium libration”, — > yielded such divergent local situations for 
one and the same moon— spot that Mae die r must absolutely have arrived at 
the conclusion of the moon-spots^ mobility had he not been a victim of 
the hypnotic influence of his ’Haboo”— ’’the Moon’s Eyer Higid 'Tfebe”. 

Thus, to quote just one among many examples , he undertook 16 mea8Urment_^ 
of the ’’Crater Cleoqiedes” in the course of the year 1831, on the follow- 
ing dates: April 19, April SO, May 81, May 82, June 18, June 19, June 20, 
June 88, July 17, July 20, July 21, July 22, July 24, August 17, August 17 
(two measurements in one day), and August 18, out of which n,o> less thfen .. 

. ^ ^ 

+ ) The attempt at an explanation of the moon-spots’ striking vafiabllt" 

ity from one evening to the other by way of the librations. whose dfs-.' 
placements during such a period of time are ■qui;be''hnsigntf leant, stands, 
as so many others statements do, in contrast, to ahylogioar^t^ 
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9 meaBuremei&Ijs ^ namelj' those of April 19, April £0, May 22, Jun4 18, 

7me 19 , Jhiie 20 , June 22, July 21, and July 2^ jri elded results Ho , 
divergent from the medium values, that he hlmeelf rejected them doroplQt - 
ely , givihg as His rdhson the pure assumption that he had probably made 

errors in his roeasuren^^nts . 

liTo verdic t on Maedler’s measurements, however de#po - 
latlve and critical it might he. is more apt to show up their 0 Qm|)ie;^ ; 

value lessnese than Maedl e r^s own orushlng estimate of them; in su^h .^n : 

absolutely matter-^bf— odurse manner did Maedler looh upou h is owa t^easiy- 
ments and calculations as unreliable, that the appearance of a me i*e doubt l 
ih their correctness was for hig stiff juient to diseard them aa failles . 
Without going into any further Inveatigatiou , and with an easy^-golng 
inaiiner, which would not he permissible even at a game of ortofcet, Maedle|p 
simply concluded in thid case also; "Out of the 16 meastirdineiitB of Glep- 
medes, 9 " — ( that is to say hiore than half of them ) — "have been 
carried out incorrectly and their results must be rejected as being 
erroneous"! He cloaks the dtiotmity of . the prdbediirei which is hbyealed 

I ■ , ' 

by these words, by the dondcientidUSness with which he describes hie 
working-methods. 

He then used the seven measurements "which had been 
found correct " for the calculation pf a medium yalue for Gleomedes, yet_ 
even these remaining seven measurements had yielded results which lay far | 
a |)art ; the statements of their longitude move from to 55°6\ and s 

those for the latitude from 27°47* to E 6 ° 46 ^. Yet Maedler ealeulate^d^^^^^^ 
exact local definitions, down to the aeconda, tor Ms for his 

text-book from these absolutely inexact and arbitrarily oho seh figures. 
For it is a well-known fact that science lays greAl stress 
figures” and " mundus vult de c i pl? Maedler^f iopAl; ^bfinlt^ for Clewnede 
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therefore reads: longitude: 54 ° 17 ^, latitude 28023158-. 

Por this is- the ver^ essenbe of ifaedler^s method of T^crk: 
everyone who does not sound it intd its depths wins from it a false im- 
pression of the most extraordinary accuraoy. The local definitions for 
the other fixed points were figured out hy Maedler in exactly the same 
manner, and jnst as arbitrarily, as had heen the case with Cleocedesj 
and ilfjfcwWQl'Ch on the basis of these calculations he drew up that i^p which, 
to this day, spooh— .Lihe , confuses the minds of astronomers. 

When an astronomer of our own day, in mair^rig a re- 
measurement, cannot find some, moon-spot , dubbed crater. In the place 
which had been assigned to it on Maedler’s nap, he need not worry his 
head for an explanation; all he need do is follow the traces of nattier 
or of Professor Franz. He will then find himself in the position, aceort- 
ing to his wishes, to make the libration, the illumination or some appar- 
ent change responsible for the fact. And there is yet another mysterietw 
cause which he may mention: the. '’physical libration’’. For this is another 
expedient, upon hearing of which Old Hick, who probably has up to our own 
days been acting as the scene-ehifter of lunar research, must burst out 
into his most fiendish laughter. 


For the thesis of "physloal libration” serireo aa a 
motivation for these displacements which are quite capable of proof, 
yet cannot be lammed in with either the ”latltuainal libration” nor tbaj 
"lontltudinal 11-o.ration" . Haedler yet denies the physical libration 
(page 12 ) but Professor Prana admits it, and attributes it to an 
irregularity In the Moon-s velocity of rotation; in 19 X 2 Professor 

Fran, wrote about this phenomenon on page 31 = ■ ^is where , 

-.4 9- ' AFtri tender point. 'For the'"'ph^i«^l librfttloft t». 

arrived at a deli cat 

•<- -jt ^s noticeable. It was, -until a. ' Short til^ 
very slight, and yet it is . - 
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unknown to astronome rs . ” 

Tlius the thesis 0^ "physical lihration- was horn of the 
"tahoo" of "the noon’s, Ever Higid Eaee". also. The local displacscents 
of inaividual moon-spots would otherwise have had to go unexplalncji; 
and thus in this qase also, another youthful galimatin.s oane tc life 
In order to serve as stay and prop to the old galimatias and hie 
already numerous family ^ and to heep them from heing dropped. 

It is however necessary in order to avoid miaunder- 
atandings, to mention the faot that the reader has not yet hy far, 
in the course of this treatise, teen introduced, to all the up-to-date 
family offspring of old galimatias. 
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Chapter IT. 

THE SGEElSr^IFIC TAXE OF THE XIOOH IH THE TEAK 1936 


As a coiiclusiok in the work hitherto done, and as 
8 y 3 n 3 ]:»is of his 5S years of paintetkking and diligent, observations of 
thtt lloon, Ph. Fanth has published a new book under the title ISBXiy ** 

this book, which has been publi^h4d as late as 1936, is not merely the 
most recent but also, since liaedler^s days, the most voluminoi^ book in 
lunar literature. By far the largest part of it is devoted to deficrl^ptibi* 
and graphic accounts of individual noon-spots, the names of about 680 of 
which are mentioned by Jauth (Ur. Ooodaore mentions but 52o nMiesj; 
Fauth's gensral reflections on the Moon are. however, rather scant and 
do not. generally speaking, differ from those which are to be found In 


hls earlier books. 

Fauth’s very detailed descriptions of individual aoon- 

4. i+iATi<? of individual observations made by all luna? 
spots include juxtapositions of in 

'■nrr VitT TTaedlev's predecessors, going 9 
invostlgatcrs of renown, eg nnx 

far as Ooodaore and Fauth rmse 

drawings published by each. 

. « .LO nf the Moon measuring 87 cm in diameter. 

contains a map of the _ 

Eh. Fauth, leading and most hlgUly tsm 

e « also in this work asserts hilself as the 
rosearoh-worker of pur ^ ,,,, thesis of "the, Hoon’s F.ver 

high-spirited defender and an g _ „„ Hacdler whose 

Blgia Face" never wearls* ,Pf ' 

©xtraordtnary me/ri tS., . bh ' •'V.' 
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lapljiisieing, umd. to whom he refefs as ’’The Old Master”. FollovAng 
laadliir^s example Fauth declares those among his own ohservatione whifeh 
m not tally witli the thesis of the Moon’s rigid face, to he yet unsolTOi 
as for instance in the dase of the height rays', or he sets "dp 
»w thaeis, o.g. a jliodical paling of the lunar territory, thus attempt- 
ine to bring Ms observations llito line with the thesis of the Koonts 
rigid face as well as with the %elteislehre " . to whioii he also adheres. 

In those oases -^ whioh Fanth laentlons in large nmtherB -- 

, , , rrirwom GTlO'f’fl Q»3?0 ¥10i/ Xlti 

»hora Jla own incllviaual ohservatione of moon-spots 

«+>,Pv qplenolo^ists and s ele no graphs rs, 
ttiti Individual ohservations of other seienoiog . . 

ha doolaras these latter ones to be erroneous or Inacourate. thus onl^ 

pintitting his very ownest statements to he considered as it 

Yet it results from these Justaposlticns - just as 

tanned in Ilf. Soodaore’s hook "MB KOOh” hMt 
dace from those ocntained ^entloally desarlhed hy 

thnro is hardly one moon-spo w 
sot-aral lunar 

, v^he most highlY-f-ed lunar rasearah-worhars fog 

ohB^rvations made hy th ^ pleases which iBvtp 

+a and in the most variea lucax e 

hundreds of moon-spo liailed continnatlOh of 

- "^i/ilftrl'tiv: hook «hd 

Uoodaoro ’ a meritorious, an aohievement on Fauth'a part also. 

oartainly represents a very va u ,,iaken our understanding 

Those oolleoted ohservatione ^ ^ out loss from their 

for the Koon'B true nature es _ . _ . j, ogaWr thaorieB aM bhs . 

expl'inotions vjhlch -^te 


’*We lte i slehr.® ■ 


f lunar- «Bear<* which llaedler has 
Yhe hasis 0 _ ^ oanseSwatV 

'dOUhtrfpr^^^ 

remain, howe-ver, ahere 
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. w Tfaedler’s queBtionatle meaBurements of altitudoe 

them taicheched. We find I.aedl <l 

_ ... « «. u. ..*»■ - * 

ing Fauth^s individual descriptions of moon-spots in his 

. +v,.r. figures for altitudes, which originate from 

in the case of a few other f g authors 

. 0 .. .e.en. pu.U<.«ons .. Xite^.upe . .. .«.es o. - 

.. Xn.ta.ce *leon. anX so .... - .pe.aXX, 

alXud^d 1/0* -u ^ r\-f wTiioTi i}TP6 iJli© 

A few ew%«pla. will -.os. clearly abc* cf "W”'' ^ 

1. +flirpn over from Haedler and, after 
4 > oT+-i+naea which Fauth has taken over 
figures for al.x.uaes w.o al.ltaeles of 

eonvertlng ..m In.o meters. Pas pu. down as ealc 
individual moon-spots, really are: 

First example I 

+ Air three measurements, th^t 

jIfflT^_j,:Haedler apder 0 _ . ^ 1846 .olass 

on Septepler. W. I®,, ^ j 4 toises, 

^ie .e fpnnd.^3SJ0i^ 


from SHP Of 6«.tolae8 >: 


a medinm value whle. If fig . . . ......... ....1928 tclu®. 

would have amounted to .• a. ’ 

Bn. Maedler sBde an ari.lroe.lcal »iaWke and p^ . . .. .olses as 

down ..-wrong flgupe ^ 

BSdlnm value, wWon.raut^ OpnwnfS; ^ 


meters )e 


mmi is Wy 


^ ^ 

ofiBTit^ments of Marii^s W, that is to say . 

,j,laedier took foflx .m 
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on June 10, 1834 he foiind 649 toises 

on October 14, 1834 he found 745 toises 

on January 11, 1835 he found 520 toises 

on March 11, 1835 he found 741 toises 

from the sum of 2656 toises Tfie drew 
a medium value which, If figured out correctly 

should amount to 664 toises; 

but also in this case Mae die r made an arithmetical 

mistake and put down a wrong figure 712 toises* 

This wfong figure is also oon^^erted by Fauth to 1390 meters. 

Third example: 

SIMlKLiMS IS* : Haedler undertook two measurements of Simpelius : 


on April 27,: 1834 he found 1608 toises 

on January 18, 1835 he f blind 22 63 toi s es 

from the sum of 3871 toises of 
these two figxires which are very fair a p ayt. . he drew 
a medihm value which should read 1936 tolsda.‘ 

but Maedler miswrote the figvire and put down 1963 toises 

which J'auth converts into 3826 metefs* 

Also in other cslseS j?auth does not concern himhdlf 


about the original figures of altitudes which Maedler calculated, but 
simply converts the medium figures given by Jfftedler in his text from 
toises into meters, ^ thus transplanting even l^edler’s, purely^: '' 
arithmetical mistakes into his own book. 

Fauth neither alludes to the fact that these .x$!; 

"medium” figures, nor to the fact that these as wdli' as quantities 
of other figures are simply copied from Maedleris text-^book. ' , 

Thus Ph. Fauth Vs most resent map of the Moon, ana 
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hie meet recent hook on the Moon whloh even enri«eses llaedler.e text- 
book in bnlkinees (592 pages) hare, with regard to the desorljition of * 
the Moon's surface, developed Into a kind of supleBented re-edition cf^ 
liaedler s book on and map of the Moon at the approximate time of 
Maedler^s centenary, 

m._Fa uth's book "OTSEH Mom)" which has appeared in 193a 
mast therefore b e considered as a nother str'tvrg ,; roof of the fact that 
a.. thorongh. s ole ntlflo and oritical o h eblilnK of >iiaa,Uer’s book Mhime 
al so includes . tod ay's lunar ?.l to^ ure^in Its totelitf: meanl,),, the ^ j 
. l i terature pushed ^ jrofes s^lq nal a^tbonomers as trail as, natoally ," 

|he_gu^e£t^t^r of the lunar Inst ruotion gluen in ohr 

obse^^t oTle s . ' ■ ' " ■ 



